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PATENT DANIEL BREED, Patent 


Attorney (formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office), Cor. 
8th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. Write for 
aivice; no charge. Refer to Senators, Congress- 
men and Friends. 


“MERSHON” PATENT 


SHAKING GRATE. 


Heater and Range Works. 


PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS, with the Celebrated 
“Mershon” Patent Shaking Grate Attached. 
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Friends Shawls 
AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawls. Long 
experience has given us the knowledge, and unre- 
mitting effort keeps our assortment at its best. 
Nowhere in the city is there snch another stock. 
We have all the correct shades in plain styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Checks, 
Stripes, &c. All at moderate prices. 

And beside the above, a complete collection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GREN- 
ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, &c. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
COR. MARKET AND NINTH STS. 





EDWARD BETTLE, Jr., 


{INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Agency for 6% per cent. Mortgage Loans on 
Farms in Minnesota and Dakota, negotiated vy 
Graves & Vinton, St. Paul, Minz=.: 

6 cent. Farm Mortgage Loans, Principal 
and Interest guaranteed by The Middlesex Bank- 
ing Company, Middletown, Conn., a Corporation 
under the supervision of the Bank Commissioners 
of Connecticut. 


Descriptive pamphlets furnished. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, - $2,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID IN (CASH), - 1,000,000 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable 
semi-annually at any of our offices. Our mortgiges 
are upon improved FARMS ONLY. We loan no 
money on the unduly stimulated property of 
the towns and cities. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 B’way. | PHILA., 8. E. cor 4th & 
BOSTON, 23 Court St. Chestnut. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


CALIFORNIA. 


A pleasant, healthful climate; an abundance of 
excellent water ; intelligent, thrifty uaighbors ; good 
schools ; a large ———— Friends’ Meeting; rich, 
fertile soil, producing abundantly such fruits as 
ae prunes, pears, apricots, olives, figs, oranges. 
oquats, strawberries, grapes, etc., and all kinds of 
vegetables and vine crops. 
Earlham’s prosperity. 
now be bought for $200 to . Single acres, ad- 
joining town, about $500. Five and ten-acre tracts, 
well located, $150 to $350 per acre. Terms: 4 cash; 
remainder in payments. Inquiries promptly ans- 
wered, INVESTMENTS MADE FOR NON-RESIDENTS 
carefully and conscientiously. 


MILTON H. MILLS, Real Estate Agent, 
Earlham, Los Angeles Co., Cal. 
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| Always «Busy 


We attribute our constantly-increasing 
business to these facts: We are satisfied 
with a close scale of profits; we mark all 
goods in plain figures, at fixed prices; our 
customers’ interests are ours; everything 
we sell must be exactly as represented or 
the money will be refunded; the stock of 
Carpets, Mattings, Rugs, etc., is one of the 
largest in Philadelphia. 

Before purchasing elsewhere we invite 
you to visit the store, which will place you 
under no obligation whatever to buy. Vis- 
itors welcome at all times. 


V.E. Archambauil @ Son 


Announce the opening for the Spring 
Season of new patterns in the best 
quality of Moquettes, Brussels, Tapes- 
tries and Ingrains. Our importation 
of China Mattings has arrived. With- 
out exception we have the finest stock 
of Mattings ever shown. Foreign and 
Domestic Art Squares, Woolen Drug- 
gets, English and Chinese Rugs, 
Cocoa Mats, etc. 
Fine Window Shades to order. 


N. E. Cor, Market and Eleventh Sts. 


Five Salesrooms. Elevator to all floors, 


“MY SPECIALTY” 


Shirts Made to Order. 


ISAAC REMINGTON 
831 Arch Street, Phila. 


PATENTS 


Caveats, and Trade Marks obtained, and all Patent 
business conducted for MODERATE FEES. 

OUR OFFICE IS OPPOSITE U. 8. PAIEN1 
OFFICE. Wehave no sub-agencies, all business 
direct, hence can transact patent business in less 
time and at LHSS COS7 than those remote from 
Washington. 

Send model. drawing, or pbhoto., with description. 
We advise if patentable or not, free of charge. Our 
fee not due till patent is secured. 

A book, ““How to Obtain Patents,” with references 
to actual clients in your State, county, or town, sent 
free. Address, 


Cc. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D. C, 
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STRAWBRIDGE & GLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 
prehensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 


formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 
Goods. 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts.. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BOND'S 
130 S. EIGHTH STREET. 


—Uae 
TEA, COFFEE AND SPICES 
. RETAILED 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Japanese Goods in Great Variety. 
Prompt attention to Postal Orders. 
ESTABLISHED 1864. 































CORDED CORSET WAISTS. 
FIT ALL AGES. 
All Physicians 


LEADING RETAILERS 


everywhere sell them. 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


Send for circular. 341 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 

D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


QUEEN %C0.924 CHESTNUT ST 
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8, F, BALDERSTON & SONS, 
Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, 
Window Shades. 


SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 


902 SPRING GARDEN S8T., PHILA, 
4@ One square from 9th and Green Station. 


Frisnds’ Asylum for the Insane 


Near Frankford, Philadelphia. 
This Institution has been open for the reception 
of patients since 1817. Capacity at present, 112. 


———_ 


GURNEY COTTAGE, 
Atlantic City, N.J., 
Under the care of the Managers of the Asylum, 
receives mild cases of mental disease and kindred 
nervous disorders. Both sexes admitted. Open 
all the year. For information address 


DR. J. C. HALL, 


FRANEFORD, PHILA. 





Investment Securities 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 
Des Moines Loan and Trust Co, 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manacer, 


708 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHiAE 
RICH. E. CARPENTER, 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 


1136 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, 


HAVE ON EXHIBITION A FULL LINE OF 


SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 


CALL AND SHE THEM, OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





1838 ——— ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS = 1888 


« Marvin Safes « 


MARVIN’S IS THE ONLY SAFE 


With absolutely dry filling. 


MARVIN’S IS THE ONLY SAFE 


Having the tongue and groove improvement. 


MARVIN’S IS THE ONLY SAFE 


In which the door and frame are interlocked at all points. 


MARVIN’S IS THE ONLY SAFE 





spread by the action of the heat. 


MARVIN’S IS THE ONLY SAFE 


The lock of which cannot be removed with a common 
screw-driver. 


Remember, that no other make of safe has even the equivalent of 
Marvin’s tongue and groove improvement, or the solid forged frame 
with sliding lock plate. Call and examine. 


MARVIN SAFE CO., 723 Chestnut St., Phila. 


| In which the door joints will not, and cannot, open or 








na HUNTS, 






Fine Furniture 23 Cabinet Making. 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY. 
FOLDING BEDS, MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, &c: 


H (217, 1219 and 1221 Market Street. 






or 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE AMERICAN INQUISITION. 


BY A. C. APPLEGARTH, PH. D. 


IV. 


Investigation demonstrates, in the most 
conclusive manner, that the oppression 
and persecution of the members of the 
Society of Friends was not peculiar to, or 
characteristic of, the soil of New England. 
The same spirit of intolerance was exhib- 
ited just as unmistakably in other geo- 
graphical sections. 

The Government of the Dutch Planta- 
tions, for instance, early assumed a hostile 
attitude towards this inoffensive sect ; 
and the animosity thus conceived was 
not long in securing formal expression. 
An English vessel arrived at New Amster- 
dam in the year 1657 with quite a liberal 
sprinkling of Quakers among its passen- 
gers. Included among the number were 
several refugees, who had been banished 
from the jurisdiction of Massachusetts the 
previous autumn for their religious opin- 
ions. Nothing daunted, immediately 
upon their arrival, they began to proclaim 
the unsearchable riches on the street cor- 
ners, or wherever else opportunity offered. 
But such innovation, in the estimation of 


‘the authorities, was not to be tolerated. 


For such ‘breach of the peace’’ they 
were instantly arrested and imprisoned. 
When it was ascertained, however, that 
there was no statute definitely applying 
to the case in question, they were dis- 
charged, after suffering incarceration tor 
several days, with a severe reprimand and 
an admonition not to repeat such follies. 
One of the passengers on the above 
mentioned ship, after a short sojourn at 
the metropolis of the Colony, visited 
Heemstede, but soon after his arrival he 
was apprehended as being a ‘‘ heretick.”’ 
He was committed to prison, and finally 
transferred to the dungeon of Fort Am- 
sterdam to await his trial. ‘* Upon his 
examination before the council he was 
convicted, and sentenced to labor two 
years at a wheelbarrow along with a negro, 
or pay a fine of six hundred guilders. 
After a few days’ confinement he was 
chained to a barrow, and ordered to work ; 
and upon his refusal, was beaten by a 
hegro with a tarred rope until he fell 
down. At length, after frequent scourg- 
ings and solitary imprisonments, the suf- 
fering Quaker was liberated” and ‘¢ or- 
dered to leave the province,’* which, it is 
to be presumed, he did with alacrity. 
_ Subsequently, a law was framed enact- 
Ing that every person who received a 
Quaker into his dwelling, should be fined 


450: one-third of this amount was allow- 
———_ 


"Brodhead, Hist. of N. Y., 160,-66, pp. 636-37. 


ed the informant, whose identity should 
be concealed, and the remainder reverted 
to the Colony. If any inhabitant of the 
Province was rash enough to entertain a 
known Friend—even for a single even- 
ing—he paid £50 for the privilege. It 
was further provided that if any ship 
should convey any ‘‘ hereticks of this na- 
ture ’’ within the boundaries of the juris- 
diction, the vessel, as well as the cargo it 
contained, should be forfeited. 

In 1658, John Tilton was arraigned 
before the courts on an indictment charg- 
ing him with violating this regulation. 
His offence is thus set forth in the Records 
of the Council: ‘‘ Whereas, John Tilton, 
residing at South Gravesend, now under 
arrest, has dared to provide a Quaker 
woman with lodging, who was banished 
out of the province of New Netherlands ; 
so, too, some other persons of the adher- 
ents, belonging to the abominable sect of 
the Quakers, which is directly contrary to 
the orders and placards of the Director- 
General and Council of New Netherlands, 
and therefore, as an example to others, 
ought to beseverely punished.’’ The law 
ran its appointed course, and Mr. Tilton 
suffered the customary penalty. 


In 1661, one Captain Voeler, a Quaker 
from Maryland, came to New York. He 
showed the Magistrate ‘* not the least 
respect upon his arrival.’” When ‘leav- 
ing our house,” writes the exasperated 
officer, ‘‘ he said, as excuse, that he knew 
very well that it was proper to show some 
respect, but, said he, his conscience did 
not allow it, whereupon I answered, that 
our conscience could not tolerate such a 
persuasion or sect.’’ ‘*‘ If he keeps still,’? 
the letter proceeds to say, ‘* and no more 
followers of that sort shall arrive, I shall 
tolerate him until your Honors’ further 
orders, but in case of increase I shall make 
him leave our jurisdiction pursuant to the 
praiseworthy orders made by your Honor- 
able Worships.’’* 

At the time, the contagion of persecution 
appeared to be well nigh irresistible. 
The monster of intolerance reared his 
hideous head in quarters where one would 
least expect to discover the prevalence of 
such opinions. Even liberty-loving Rhode 
Island was verging dangerously near the 
point, where she too would have been in- 
volved in this furious Maelstrom. 


In 1665, the Government of this Col- 
ony constructed an ordinance to outlaw 
all Quakers, and to confiscate their estates, 
justifying this despotic conduct on the 
ground that these people absolutely refused 
to bear arms, or in any way to assist in the 
protection of the Colony. The people, how- 
ever, in this instance, were more humane 
than their rulers. They rose up in mght- 





*Doc, relat. to the Col, Hist. of N. Y., xii., 336. 


eous indignation against this relic of bar- 
barity, and would not suffer it to be carried 
into operation.* This is certainly most 
refreshing. The major part of the inhab- 
itants of Rhode Island, at least, true to the 
doctrines of the founder of the Province, 
refused to persecute those who differed 
from them by conviction. 

The people of New England were, as 
we have already noticed, greatly alarmed 
and offended when the Friends presumed 
to come among them. They therefore 
urged Rhode Island to join them in their 
‘*righteous attempt’’ to suppress such 
‘¢ blasphemous hereticks.’’ The appeal 
went farther. It clearly intimated that 
refusal to conform to the policy adopted 
by the United Colonies would be resented 
by a total non-intercourse. But Rhode 
Island was not to be coerced. To this re- 
quest the Assembly courageously replied, 
‘© We shall strictly adhere to the founda. 
tion princfple on which this colony was 
first settled ; to-wit: that every man who 
submits peaceably to the civil authority, 
may peaceably worship God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience without 
molestation.’’f As early as 1641 a law 
had been passed in Rhode Island ‘‘ That 
none be accounted a Delinquent for 
Doctrine ; Providing, it be not directly - 
repugnant to ye Government or Laws es- 
tablished,”’{ and the inhabitants of the 
Colony decided to remain loyal to their ear- 
ly enactment. They strenuously insisted 
upon religious freedom for themselves, 
but when they had secured this inestima- 
ble prize, a recollection of their own suf- 
ferings made them tolerant to the Friends. 
Truly, here is a literal fulfillment of the 
most fundamental law in all Christianity— 
‘¢do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you.” , 





A MONARCH vested in gorgeous habil- 
iments is far less illustrious than a kneel- 
ing suppliant ennobled and adorned by 
communion with God. Consider how au- 
gust a privilege it is when angels are pres- 
ent, when Cherubim and Seraphim encircle 
with their blaze the throne, that a mortal 
may approach with unrestrained confi- 
dence and converse with heaven’s dread 
Sovereign. Oh! what honor was ever con- 
ferred like this. When a Christian stretch- 
es forth his hands to pray,. and invokes 
his God, in that moment he leaves behind 
him all terrestrial pursuits, and traverses 
on the wings of intellect the realms of 
light ; he contemplates celestial objects 
only, and knows not of the present state 
of things during the period of his prayer, 
provided that prayer be breathed with fer- ° 
vency. — Chrysostom. 





*Coll, Mass. Hist. So., rst series, v. 219. 
Coll. Rhode Island Hist. So. vii., 49. 
Col. Rec, of R. I., i., 113. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 
Christian Solitarity, By Henry STan- 
LEY Newman, London. S. W. Part- 
ridge & Co., 1888. 


Here is the book, beautiful in outward 
appearance, and ‘glorious within,’ of 
which mention was madein Zhe Friends’ 
Review of Third mo. ist. Nearly 150 
pages, set in eye-befriending type, and 
divided into ten chapters, which treat, in 
their order, of as many different phases 
or relationships of the subject to which 
the volume is devoted. 

The term Solidarity is not one of fre- 
quent occurrence, and the average reader 
may be pardoned a momentary marvel as 
to what is to be made of the plain and 
ponderous word. Webster’s definition 
is accepted as ‘‘ comprehensive and to the 
point in hand,’’ and the key-note of the 
argument is given in the statement that, 
“In solidarity with Christ, ‘there is One 
who has voluntarily made Himself ‘ joint- 
‘ly liable,’ and in whose wealth of heirship 
we have ‘identity of interest.’’’ ‘ Sol- 
idarity,’’ continues the author in his defi- 
nition, ‘‘ like other of Nature’s laws, may 
often be best recognized and understood 
by its results. It is the law by which if 
‘one member suffers, all the .»members 
suffer with it,’ and ‘ if one member is hon- 
ored, all the members rejoice with it.’ 
That is, the prosperity of une man is a 
boon to all humanity.”’ 

How would the desert blossom, how 
would the earth rejoice, if society were 
permeated with such a sentiment at this !— 
if the Church were moulded into this 
‘* true Christian Solidarity,’’ wherein ‘‘ we 
not only weep with those who weep, but 
heartily rejoice with those who rejoice, 

- and receive ourselves a benediction in the 
welfare of our neighbors! ’’ 

Again :—‘‘ It is the law by which bad 
government inflicts injury on millions 
who do not govern ; by which ¢he foler- 
ance of social evils brings retribution on 
selfish hearts that would not meddle with 
the evil. I may dislike the tur- 
moil of politics but I cannot 
separate myself from the results of polit. 
écal action, for practical uife will teach me, 
as Holy Scripture most truly teaches, that 
Christianity is to leaven all things.” 

Further Dr. Newman tells us that ‘‘ the 
word solidarity appears to be of French 
origin; that it was born amid the tur- 
moils of revolution and communism ;’’ and 
while we wonder at such a paradoxical 
production, he pleasantly explains :— 
‘«There are purposes worked out in the 
-storm, that are unattained in the sunshine, 
.and there are pearls that come up from 
‘the great deep.” 

In chapter second we are shown the 
universality of Human need. ‘Sin is a 
violation of the solidarity previously ex- 
isting between God and man. Men are 
asking with one accord, in many forms of 
speech, Wherein lies’ Reconciliation? ” 
@ question answered in succeeding chap- 
ters. 

It would require too much space to fol- 
low with any minuteness the development 
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of this subject. Here are some bits of 
thought that sparkle from the pages as we 
turn. 

‘* Tt is in the home-life of a nation that 
we find its heroes.’”’ 

‘* We are hardly aware of the greatness 
of the blessing that flows to us from law 
and its just observance.” 

‘* Unless the-action of the rulers repre- 
sents the mind of the people, solidarity is 
broken.”’ 

‘«In all history, however much may 
change, and however much of man is 
written there, we have divine messages 
teaching us how to think and how to live 
to-day.”’ 

‘© Truth, if refused lodgingin one place, 
quietly passes on to the next village, car- 
rying with it an eternat benediction.” 

The teaching in the chapter on ‘‘ Sac- 
rifice,” and the comments on some of the 
Jewish rites are beautifully impressive. 
‘* The solidarity of the one sheaf with the 
whole harvest is manifest. One sheaf was 
offered, and the blessing of the Lord rested 
on the whole harvest.” 

Yet, while the offerings and sacrifices 
of the Old Covenant point to the Sacri- 
fice on Calvary, ¢hat sacrifice is essentially 
different from all others ‘‘in that Christ 
has power to produce heart-sacrifice in us, 
and to deliver us from the power and do- 
minion of sin.”’ , 

‘* Christ -s himself a wondrous proph- 
ecy of the future of man. The incidents 
of His appearings after His resurrection 
were not only revelations of His own vic- 
tory over death . . . but they were fore- 
tellings of privileges and powers incident 
to our own future.’’ 

Again, as to the evidence in favor of 
the Gospel record: ‘‘ The Christian 
Church can only be explained by the ex- 
istence of Christ. The witness of history 
to Christ is a witness to a converting pow- 
er that 1s leavening the nations and chang- 
ing the current of human life.’’ 

And in reference to the passage, Mark 
ix. 36, 37,—‘‘ The thought intended to 
be conveyed is the joyous truth that there 
is a living solidarity of the redeemed with 
the Redeemer.”’ . For forgiveness, 
redemption, reconciliation, are not bless. 
ings which Christ bestows apart from 
Himself, but in Himself.” 

‘¢ The idea of the Christian Church,’’ 
Dr. Newman regards as two-fold; the first 
being that of Christians as de/onging to the 
Lord, the second, that of Christians as 
having communion one with another ; and 
he suggests that the Scriptural ‘‘ terms 
‘kingdom of God’ and ‘kingdom of 
heaven’ clearly imply . . that the 
Church in heaven and earth is, even now, 
more than we think, one in service, one 
in praise, one in conflict, and one in the 
triumphant and abiding -presence of our 
King.” 

‘¢ Christ, who ruled the waves, and 
stilled the storm by His word, may yet 
proclaim peace to the whole creation. . .. 
Lessons of life from the wheat-field and 
from the lost sheep on the mountain side, 
all point to a harmony in the heart of 
Christ with every created thing.” 
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He also believes the growing develop. 
ment of the missionary spirit to be a to. 
ken for good to the human race, and that 
** if the great social problems of to-day are 
solved on the basis of Christianity all wilt 
bewell.” 

‘We need to recognize that man, as 
man, is far more precious than all his be. 
longings.” 

“* War is utterly opposed to solidarity, 
If ever there was a just cause for war, 
surely it was in defence of Christ, but it 
has been well said, ‘Christ ended war 
when He told Peter to put up his sword.’ ”’ 

‘¢ Christianity goes forth to embrace all 
men. Jt tolerates nothing that degrades 
mankind.” 

These quotations and brief comments 
may convey some idea of the aim and 
character of this timely book; but to be 
rightly estimated it ought to be carefully 
read. The author, in his preface, dis- 
claims all ‘‘ pretension to literary merit.’ 
The reader, closing the book, is delight- 
fully confident that profound thought has 
seldom been set forth in such simplicity 
and elegance of expression. 


H. Lavinia Balty. 
Spiceland, Indiana, Fourth mo. 11th, 1888, 
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BOUGHT WITH HIS BLOOD. 





Some Africans are terribly blood-thirsty 
and cruel. A chief one day ordered a 
slave to be killed for a very small offence. 
An Englishman who overheard the order 
at once went to the chief and offered him 
many costly things if only he would spare 
the poor man’s life. But the chief turned 
to him and said, ‘‘I don’t want ivory, or 
slaves, or gold ; I can go against yonder 
tribe and capture their stores and their 
villages. I want no favors from the white 
man. All I want is blood.’’ Then he or- 
dered one of his men fo pull his bow-string 
and discharge an arrow at the heart of the 
poor slave. The Englishman instinctively 
threw himself in front and held up his 
arm, and the next moment the arrow was 
quivering in the white man’s flesh. The 
black men were astonished. Then, asthe 
Englishman pulled the arrow from his 
arm, he said to the chief: ‘‘ Here is blood ; 
I give my blood for this poor slave, and I 
claim his life.’”” The chief had never seen 
such love before, and he was completely 
overcome by it. He gave the slave to the 
white man, saying, ‘‘ Yes, white man, you 
have bought him with your blood, and he 
shall be yours.”” Ina moment the poor 
slave threw himself at the feet of his de- 
liverer, and with tears flowing down his 
face, exclaimed, ‘‘©, white man, you 
have bought me with your blood ; I will 
be your slave for ever.’”” The Englishman 
could never make him take his freedom. 
Wherever he went the rescued man was 
beside him, and no drudgery was too hard, 
no task too hopeless for the grateful slave 
to do for his deliverer. If the heart of a 
poor heathen can thus be won by the 
wound on a stranger’s arm, shall not we, 
who are ** redeemed by the precious blood 
of Christ,’’ give our whole lives also to 
His service ?>— Friend of Missions. 


——- 
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Report of the Executive Board to the 
Friends’ Freedmen’s Association of Phila- 
delphia. For 1887---1888. 





The number of schools reporting to the 
Association during the year has been four, 
having a total enrollment of 1028, and aver- 
age attendance of 752, and First-day schools 
containing 711% pupils, viz: 

Enroll- Attend- First-day 

ment. ance. Schools. 
Salem, N.C... i500 160 128 270 
Greensboro, N.C.. 206 149 141 
Goldsboro, N.C... 439 359 60 
Christiansburg, Va, 223 116 240 


1028 752 71 I 


None of these, however, are any longer 
entirely supported by the Association. The 
aim is to strengthen and supplement the 
efforts of the communities around them, in the 
belief that aid is most wisely and effectually 
extended when given to those who strive to 
help themselves, 

For example the public money pays three- 
fourths of the expense of the Christiansburg 
school for five months—the funds of the As- 
sociation pay the remaining fourth and main- 
tain the school two months longer. The 
Salem school is maintained for five months 
by the public money and for two more by 
yours, At Goldsboro the salary of an im- 
portant teacher ot the Normal School and 
also of the Principal of the Graded School, 
is paid by the Association—the remaining 
expenses of the school being borne by public 
funds, 

The Greensboro or Warnersville School 
secured enough money to pay two teachers 
five months; and the Association supplied 
enough more to support the schools seven 
months, and pay the salary of a third teacher. 
This community of colored people have ex 
hibited a striking example of self-help in the 
erection of their new school house. . . . 

Your Executive Committee felt that the 
Association would be very willing to supply 
such a need and it has been done. 

The Greensboro School is not the only one 
for the colored people of that town, Their 
population, however, is a growing one and 
their demands upon this school continually 
increase. It 1s a free State school and is 
managed by a committee of three good 
colored men with whom we must largely 
trust its future, seeking to direct and supple- 
ment their efforts in such judicious ways as 
open to us. 

The Association has been heretofore fully 
informed regarding the erection of a large 
and commodious brick school house at 
Christiansburg, Va., which was completed 
about two years ago at a cost of over $8000 
—all of which except $512.30 has been pro- 
vided through the liberality of Fnends and 
the exertions of Charles S, Schaeffer. It has 
been thought wise during the past year to 
commit the Christiansburg School to a corps 
of colored teachers. The change from white 
to colored instructors has been satisfactory 
to the colored people. Good results may be 
hoped from it. Qualified and earnest teach- 
ers of that race are being multiplied and 
they should care for their own people. Chas. 
S. Schaeffer suggests that the number of its 
teachers be hereafter increased from three to 
five—two being in the primary, two in the in- 
termediate, and one in the Normal Depart- 
ment; and tells us.if this change be made 
that State and county apporpriations to the 
schoo] will probably be raised from $400 to 
$625. This suggestion has been received 
with pleasure and we trust it may be acted 
upon, 


The school in the old historic town of 
Salem continues under the care of Leah 
Dore and Etta Randall, whose fellowship in 
this good work is a congenial one. It is held 
in a pleasant bit of primeval forest, in a 
building “ quite convenient and large enough 
to accommodate all who willattend.” It is, 
however, about one-third of a mile from the 
town and the walking to it is often very bad. 

There is in Salem a Moravian Female 
Seminary occupying four large brick build- 
ings withtwo hundred pupils. A cordial friend- 
ship has always existed between the officers 
of this seminary and the teachers of our 
school, It is a pleasant thought, that as in 
the days of Penn, the Moravian and the 
Quaker were kindly to the Redman when 
few else befriended him; so now, they are 
again united as of yore, by sympathy for the 
black. 

The school at Goldsboro, which has here- 
tofore been interesting, seems especially this 
year to have come to the front. In the 
winter of 1886-87, the Legislature of North 
Carolina authorized the town of Goldsboro 
to impose, with the consent of a majority of 
its people, a tax of 3c cents per $100 and a 
poll tax of go cents ta support graded schools 
for both races—there being no discrimination 
in the division of the tax —a provision which 
will probably be evaded to some extent in 
the interest of the whites. With the graded 
school for colored people the State Board of 
Education afterwards determined to connect 
a Normal School, and granted $1500 a year 
to this end. Both the white and black 
schools are overseen by Professor Edwin 
Alderman, County Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, who is spoken of in our correspondence 
as “a wondertully wide-awake and ener- 
getic man, an educated gentleman who 
would give credit to any city,” and who is 


“used to the best school systems and en-. 


forces them.” A new school-house, in shape 
of a “T,” and “very comfortable every 
way,’ has been built on the site of the old 
house. The Normal School occupies the 
head, the graded school the stem of the let- 
ter, The school term is nine months—an 
unusually long one—and careful efforts are 
made to select good teachers. 

Louise S. Dore, who has been in the ser- 
vice of this Association with much satisfac- 
tion for many years, and who has made 
Goldsboro her-home by there building a 
house for herself, is a teacher in the Normal 
School, and is charged with the examination 
of candidates tor admission to the graded 
school, We hear “there is no school in 
North Carolina towards which the Governor 
and State officials seem so favorable, or 
from which they expect such results as the 
Goldsboro Normal.” Of the graded school, 
Lizzie Conard has been made Principal, 
having been transferred to it this year from 
Salem. Shehas long been in the service. of 
this Association at Christiansburg and else- 
where most acceptably, and has entered on 
her new work with enthusiasm. 

Our contribution to Goldsboro is the sala- 
ries of Louise S. Dore and Lizzie Conard— 
two congenial workers, who delight to aid 
each other, There is also at Goldsboro a 
flourishing colored primary school, which is 
apart from our care, Thesuccess of these 
various schools seems to stimulate the people 
of Goldsboro to other like efforts. An In- 
dusirial Home “for those who come into 
town to board, in which they can be under 
proper restraint out of school hours,” and be 
taught handicrafts and industrial arts, is being 
thought of. The cost is estimated at $2000, 
and it is supposed the Slater Fund will pay 
the salary of its superintendent. 


All the schools thus briefly passed in re- 
view have been visited once during the past 
year by the Chairman of the Committee on: 
Instruction, and one of them more than once 
by the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Our friend, Samuel Morris, while on @ 
journey of Gospel service, has visited the 
Salem and Goldsboro schools. 

By the will of our late beloved friend and 
long-tried fellow worker, Benjamin Coates, 
$2090 was bequeathed to this Association, 
It has also received five thousand dollars 
from the estate of Ann W. Ryers, who during 
her lifetime was its steadfast and valuable 
friend, 

The school house of Friends’ Southland 
colored school at Helena, Arkansas, having 
been destroyed by fire, we have subscribed 
$200 to the fund for rebujlding it, We have 
also given $200 to rebuild the school-house 
of the Spelman Boarding School, an im- 
portant colored seminary of Atlanta, Georgia, 
which was likewise burnt down. In these 
instances we have stepped aside to aid, in an 
hour of calamity, those not under our care, 
feeling that in so doing we would have the 
sympathy of the Association, 

If the thought should occur to any, of how 
far there may be a need of a longer continu- 
ance of the benefactions of the Friends’ 
Freedmen’s Association; of how far its re- 
quired workhas been done ; of how far those 
whose welfare it is designed to promote and 
who are doing so much for themselves may 
be able to do all the rest; of whether the 
purposes we are assisting may not be as well 
served without us as with us? The answer 
is, They would not. The schools now held 
for seven months would relapse to five 
months; those which have, or may have, 
three or five teachers, would fall to two or 
three. Competent instructors would be re- 
placed by others less competent. By our 
aid it is that the standard of excellence is 
held where it is, and above what it otherwise 
would be. It is we who give the relish to 
the dish, the perfume to the flower. 

If we recall the years when the colored 
man was the fugitive child of slavery and 
the contraband of war ; if we remember how 
we received him in those early days of his. 
independence, and stimulated others to pro- 
vide for him likewise; if we consider to- 
what a large place in public sentiment he- 
has grown; how schools and colleges and 
universities have been founded for him, and: 
educational bills framed in his behalf; we 
will not think ourselves to have done more 
than our duty, when of the score and more 
of schools we once supported, we jealously 
guard and cherish the four that remain, 
Nay more, when we recall the early days of 
our country and State, and remember that 
our own forefathers were the first of all man- 
kind to proclaim the wrong that is in the- 
ownership of man by man; when we con- 
sider, by what blessed providences to some: 
and through what fierce judgments upon 
others, this truth has become an accepted 
belief of Christian nations; we will exclaim 
“ what has God wrought,” and humbly hold 
ourselves in His hands to do whatever He- 
may require of us. 

By order of the Executive Board, 


RICHARD WoobD, Chairman, 





— me 





Wuat is a slothful sinner to think of 
himself, when he reads concerning the 
holy Jesus, that “in the morning, rising. 
up a great while before day, he went out 
and departed into a solitary place, ands 
there prayed ! "’ (Mark i. 35) —Horne. 








SCHOOL. 

Cou. ParKER’s able defense of the edu- 
<ational value of manual labor training 
against arguments suggested by the secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion will be read with interest. 

In conceding Dr. Dickinson’s position 

0 far as actual trade teaching is concerned, 
we do not undezstand Col. Parker to do so 
on other grounds than those of expediency 
and the limited function of the common 
school. While that function, according 
to both Col. Parker and Dr. Dickinson, is, 
**to furnish the occasion of symmetrical 
‘human development,” it goes without say- 
dng that it cannot furnish all such occa- 
sions, or carry any one of them to its 
highest point. Granting fully and heartily 
that, from the educator’s standpoint, 
*¢ The financial values or the practical 
utilities of the studiesshould always be sec- 
ondary and subordinate to human growth,” 
af it be said that there is no “ occasion 
for human growth and symmetrical devel- 
opment ”’ to the student, in actual trade 
dearning and practice, and in the direct 
reference it makes to financial values and 
utility, we must join issues at once on the 
‘basis of our own experience, and the @ 
Priori argument as well. om 

While we concede that trade teaching 
is not easily introduced into the common 
school system, we consider it very fortu- 
nate for the students of Hampton that the 
peculiar circumstances of the situation 
here, make it not only practicable but im- 
perative. 

There is no question here as to the re- 
ation between the class room and the 
work shop. And while here too the ques- 
tion of financial values—to the Institution 
—is subordinate as it always should be, to 
‘that of educational training, that we can 
anake it a real question to the student 
workman gives a leverage on him for good 
that we should be sorry indeed to lose. 
No observer here doubts its value as an 
~¢ occasion for symmetrical development,”’ 
physical, mental and moral.—Southern 
Workman. 


History has hitherto been shamefully 
meglected in our schools. It is, I believe, 
possible to graduate from Harvard College 
“to-day without knowing whether Charle- 
magne lived before Napoleon orafter him, 
or whether the Spaniards discovered Amer- 
aca, or the Americans Spain ; at least I do 
mot make out that the college authorities 
insist on the knowledge of these things, 
either in the examination for entrance or 
in any subsequent one.—Zdward J. Low- 
tll, in Atlantic Monthly. 


SPICELAND ACADEMY, INDIANA.—Since 
the school was incorporated there have 
‘been ninety-two graduates, and these are 
now scattered over twelve States. As a 
mormal school the Academy has done a 
grand work. It might be of interest to 
note that the Secretary of State, President 
of Wilmington College, Professor of Nat- 
ural Sciences Earlham College, Professor 
of Psychology.and Pedagogy State Uni- 
versity, Professor of Civil Engineering 
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Havertord College, and the County Su 
perintendents of Henry, Hamilton and 
Wayne Counties have all been students at 
Spiceland Academy.—Zar/hamite. 


THE Woman's MeEpicaL COLLEGE of 
Pennsylvania had in its last graduating 
class, 1888, one student from India, one 
from Australia, and two of African de- 
scent. The last mentioned were the fourth 
and fifth colored graduates of that institu- 
tion. By its 489 alumnz there has now 
been formed a circle of nativity around 
the world, including Japan, India, Syria, 
Russia, Germany, Switzerland, Great 
Britain, and the United States from Maine 
to Oregon and California. 


So many pleasant things are offered to 
us the coming summer, that we may be 
embarrassed with riches. First comes our 
own Educational Association, which, the 
secretary assures us, will meet at Haver- 
ford, as announced, but the Executive 
Committee are not quite ready to an- 
nounce subjects. Then there is the op- 
portunity to make the trip across the con- 
tinent more cheaply than usual, and meet 
many of the most prominent educators of 
our country at San Francisco; and the Cin- 
cinnati Exposition, another Centennial. 
And for those whose inclinations are 
rather for quiet study and rest in the East 
than for wonders and crowds in the West, 
there are the Summer Schools. Saratoga, 
Asbury Park and the Ann Arbor School 
of Pedagogy offer to teachers lectures on 
ways of carrying on their noble work, 
from men and women of long and happy 
experience; while at Harvard and Amherst 
‘and in the Sauveur College of Languages 
at Burlington, Vermont, any lover of 
classic shades and intelligent social inter- 
course may spend pleasant, restful weeks 
amid delightful surroundirgs, at very 
moderate expense. The Harvard Summer 
School gives instruction in science ; that 
at Amherst, Mass., in languages and some 
other branches; and the Amherst School 
of Languages has long borne a very high 
character, combining the so-called Natural 
Method in modern languages and Latin 

with careful grammatical instruction. The 
same report is made of the Sauveur School 
of Languages.— Zhe Student. 


THE LEsSON OF GERMAN LEARNING.— 
The best class, and only the best class, of 
pilgrims are bent on learning first of all 
the method of the greatest scholars, rather 
than the results of their scholarship—not 
what they have produced, but how they 
have produced so much. This best class 
well know that method and not intellect- 
ual superiority is the secret of the Teu- 
ton’s success, and, knowing this, it is but 
natural that one should wish to observe 
an admirable and imitable process from 
near at hand. The expression “ secret’? 
of their success is misleading; for al- 
though this method in study is constantly 
spoken of as something mysterious, it is 
really a very simple matter. Observe the 
Gelehrte closely and patiently, year in 
and year out. Do you find that he achieves 
any result except through his simple living, 
his regular habits, all planned to forward 
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one purpose, his principle of mastering 
his subject from the beginning to the end 

from the bottom to the top, going to ori. 
ginal sources of information, taking noth- 
-ing at second hand, giving his whole life, 
if necessary, to making sure of one point 
—in one word, his principle of thorough ? 
These are not properly called secrets of 
success—these are conditions of success, 
The pilrgim from America who studies 
the conditions of success in scholarship 
and regulates his own life in correspondence 
thereto, has learned the chief lesson which 
Germany can teach the student.—J/, Y. 
Tribune. 


THE MEETING at Lancaster, in July of 


last year, of members of the faculties of 
fourteen of the colleges of Pennsylvania, 
with the formation of a State College As- 
sociation, has developed the idea of ma- 
terially enlarging the scope of the Asso- 
ciation, and a circular has been sent out 
by President Seip, of Muhlenberg, and 
President Magill, of Swarthmore (repre- 
senting the Executive Committee), in- 
viting all the colleges of the Middle States 
and Maryland to join in the annual meet- 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania, on 
the 5th and 6th of July. The plan is, if 
satisfactory response shall be received, to 
enlarge the Association and make it in- 
clude the colleges of all the five States, 
The July meeting promises to be of much 
interest, and a programme of the exercises 


will be sent out in due time.—American. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL at Providence, R. L, 
receives forty three thousand dollars under 
the will of the late Stephen T. Olney. 


— 





Correspondence of the Public Ledger. 
A REVIVAL IN NEW YORK. 


New York, April 14, 

The extraordinary religious revival 
which has been in progress in some of 
the up town (more especially the Seventh 
avenue) Methodist churches, during the 
few days past, recalls the memorable popu- 
lar manifestations of the same kind which 
occurred in this city nearly forty years 
ago, when even the theatres were surren- 
dered to the prayer-meeting and the love 
feast. I asked a venerable local preacher, 
who has been prominent in the Seventh 
avenue revival, if he thought there was 
any probability that the present move- 
ment would spread beyond its present 
area. ‘*No,’’ said he, ‘“‘I fear not; 
mighty as have been the results already 
attained the conditions for the time being 
are not so favorable to a widespread spirit- 
ual awakening as they were in former 
years. The country is too prosperous, in 
a material sense, and an era of prosperity, 
you know, is always a period of religious 
decadence with the masses of men. At 
the time you speak of we had a disastrous 
panic, which swept over the whole coun. 
try and touched rich and poor alike with 
a common misfortune ; we had also some- 
thing like it during the first year or two 
of the civil war, wen men’s hearts were 
bowed down with the sad state of the 
country. Events like these touch the 
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heart, humble the pride and bring home 
to the human heart the need of God’s help 
and God’s comfort ; but, when everything 
is going on well as now, we are apt to be 
puffed up, to subject the spiritual to the 
material, and to feel that we have no need 
of help from above. This is the feeling 
which we ministers of the Gospel have to 
contend with, and this is the reason why 
the revival will not spread. But, as we 
cannot always have worldly prosperity, 
the time is coming when we shall have 
another religious tidal wave that will 
sweep over the nation and men will again 
have the old experience and be made to 
feel as they never felt before, that ‘God is 
avery present help in time of need.’ We 
do not pray for a return of trouble, nation- 
alor personal, heaven forbid, but we pray 
to be prepared for whatever may be in 
store for us, and that though we may have 
to face evil days, the evil will ultimately be 
productive of good.’? I seldom have 
heard so touching a sermon in so brief a 
time and it might have been longer, but 
that the reverend brother had to excuse 
himself, saying he was ‘‘ down for the fin- 
ishing prayer ” this afternoon. 








RURAL, 


THe Best FERTILIZERS.—In two thou- 
sand pounds of well-rotted average stable 
manure we have: water, 1,400 to 1,500 
pounds; vegetable organic matter, 350 to 
4oo pounds; ash, 150 to 170 pounds. 
Its ash contains lime, soda, magesia, salt, 
etc. Of really valuable ingredients the 
ton contains less than thirty pounds ; viz , 
nitrogen, 10 to 12 pounds; phosphoric 
acid, 6 to 7 pounds; potash, to to 12 
pounds. The nitrogen is included in the 
ammonia, seventeen pounds of which 
contain fourteen pounds of nitrogen. If 
you put a ton of farm manure in a com- 
pact round pile, with the available con- 
stituents at the bottom, the latter will 
look like a very small mouse gnawing at 
abig cheese. These thirty pounds or less 
of available constituents per ton vary 
greatly in their solubility and practical 
value, according to the crop to which the 
manure is applied. On one hand, corn, 
tye and clover, with their strong, far- 
reaching root growth and rank-feeding 
powers, can utilize a considerable portion 
even during their first season. On the 
other hand, light and dainty feeding crops 
with limited root growth, such as onions, 
potatoes, oats, strawberries, hops and even 
wheat and barley, with comparatively short 
seasons of growth, and requiring large and 
available supplies of plant food within easy 
reach, cannot utilize these thirty pounds 
of the farm manure. 

The eminent Dr. J. B. Lawes, of Eng- 
: land, put fourteen long tons (of 2,240 
pounds) per acre of manure from well-fed 
animals, every year, for over forty years, 
on growing wheat. By, its side he put the 
manurial equivalent of farm manure in 
soluble potash, in the form of dissolved 
bone-ash, potash salts, etc., with nitrogen 
In the form of sulphate of ammonia, 200 
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pounds per acre. The 200 pounds of the 
last-named contained forty pounds of nitro- 
gem per acre as against 200 pounds per 
acre in the fourteen long tons of stable 
manure. During the forty years the wheat 
crop from unmanured soil averaged four- 
teen to fifteen bushels per acre, the crop 
from the part fertilized by the fourteen 
tons of stable manure averaged thirty- 
four bushels per acre, and that from the 
sulphate of ammonia, containing only one- 
fifth as much nitrogen, with the necessary 
phosphatic acid, potash, etc., produced 
over thirty-five bushels. In other words, 
forty pounds of nitrogen, other supplies 
of plant food being equal, given to the 
crop in a soluble form, produced just as 
good results as 200 pounds contained in 
the stable manure. This was not an ex- 
periment of a single year but of forty years 
with wheat. Experience has shown that 
nearly all garden vegetables, notably pota- 
toes, onions, and such quick growing 
crops, depend for success, even more than 
wheat, upon the solubility of the fertilizer, 
Many truckers who formerly purchased 
stable manure very largely now rely ex- 
clusively upon complete commercial fer- 
tilizers and the farm manure of the half- 
dozen horses and cows kept on the truck 
farm.—C. V. Mapes. 

PROGRESS IN CALIFORNIA.—The great 
San Joaquin Valley was once called a 
desert. In the old days a party of miners 
got lost in the dust and sand there, and 
some of them perished for want of water. 
The wild horse was found there up to 
within a very few years. Land is now 
held at about $500 an acre here. And 
you see about the same order of things as 
you dash through on your way south that 
prevails in the great valley of Sacramento 
with its canopy of emerald oaks which I 
have described. Only no oak trees are 
found here. The place was as barren as 
a barn floor till water was led on and 
over the loose black loam. But now you 
see miles and miles of trees up, down, 
right, left, everywhere ; avenues and lanes 
and little cities. You might sometimes 
imagine yourself in a suburb of Paris on 
a gala day of May. 

As you come to Fresno and Tulare you 
see avenues and avenues of grape-vines ; 
for this is the great raisin region. Three 
million boxes of raisins! Think of it. 
And every year the product and shipment 
are now being doubled. 

Land here has advanced so absurdly 
high of late that I do not venture to quote 
the price of it. Indeed, let me say once 
for all that I think land, either by the 
lot or acre, already too high in and about 
the cities in California. Settlers, young 
men especially, should push out to new 
places. I know that back on the foot- 
hills, not many miles from Fresno, there 
is still some government land to be had 
for the taking. There is also a great 
deal in the Shasta district, before de- 
scribed ; or, failing to find this, I should 
buy of the railroad, gather my friends 
around me, and build up my own town 
and orchards and vineyards.—/Joaguin 
Miller, in Independent. 




























lily had her throne in the valley. 
greatest sermon that was ever preached, 
there was only one flower, and that a lily. 
The Bedford dreamer, John Bunyan, en- 
tered the House of Interpreter, and was 
shown a cluster of flowers and was told to 


CONSIDER THE LILIES. 





The lily is the queen of Bible flowers. 


The rose may have disputed her throne in 
modern times, and won it; but the rose 
originally had only five petals. 
under the long-continued and intense gaze 
of the world that the rose blushed into its 
present beauty. In the Bible train, cassia 
and hyssop and frankincense and myrrh 
and spikenard ana camphire and the rose, 
follow the lily. Fourteen times in the Bi- 
ble is the lily mentioned ; only twice the 
rose. The rose may now have wider em- 
pire, but the lily reigned in the time of 
Esther, in the time of Solomon, in the 
time of Christ. 


It was 


Cesar had his throne on the hills. The 
In the 


‘* consider the lilies.” 

We may study or reject other sciences 
at our option. It is so with astronomy, 
it is so with chemistry, it isso with juris- 
prudence, it is so with physiology, it is so 
with geology: but the science of botany 
Christ commands us to study when he 
says: ‘*Consider the lilies.” Measure 
them from root to tip of petal. Inhale 
their breath. Notice the gracefulness of 
their poise. Hear the whisper of the 
white lips of the Eastern, and of the red 
lips of the American lily. 

elonging to this royal family of lilies 
is the lily of the Nile, the Japan lily, the 
Lady Washington of the Sierras, the Gol- 
den Band lily, the Giant lily of Nepaul, 
the Turk’s Cap lily, the African lily from 
the Cape of Good Hope. All these lilies 
have the royal blood in their veins. But 
I take the lilies of my text this morning 
as typical of all flowers, and this Easter 
day, garlanded with all this opulence of 
floral beauty, seems to address us, saying: 
‘* Consider the lilies, consider the azaleas, 
consider the fuchsias, consider the gera- 
niums, consider the ivies, consider the hy- 
acinths, consider the heliotropes, consider 
the oleanders.’’ With deferential. and 
grateful and intelligent and worshipful 
souls, consider them. Not with insipid 
sentimentalism, or with sophomoric vapor- 
ing, but for grand and practical and 
every-day, and, if need be, homely uses, 
consider them. — Za/mage. 





Upon me lies a burden which I cannot 
shift upon any other human creature—the 
burden of duties unfulfilled, words un- 
spoken, or spoken violently and untruly ; 
of holy relationships neglected; of days 
wasted forever; of evil thoughts once 
cherished, which are ever appearing as 
fresh as when they were first admitted 
into the heart ; of talents cast away; of 
affections in myself, or in others, trifled 
with ; of light within turned to darkness. 
So speaks the conscience; so speaks, or 
has spoken, the conscience of each man. 

—Maurice. , 
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IN THE HISTORY of the Society of 
Friends, three periods, passing into each 
other by perceptible gradations, may be 
clearly discerned. First, the fervid be- 
ginning; when ‘all the Lord’s people 
were prophets ;” presenting the nearest 
approach to primitive Christianity the 
world had known for sixteen centuries. 
Then came the era of increasing inertia 
and comparative apathy, when, as Bunsen 
said, ‘‘ formulating the absence of form ”’ 
led to a retardation, almost a cessation, of 
active work by the Society ; which, how- 
ever, still possessed many saintly and noble 
men and women, who preached the word 
with unctionfand power; but more and 
more concentrating the energies of the 
body towards se/f-preservation, as if that 
were the one supreme end of Christian 
life and endeavor. This period has lasted 
even down to our own generation. Sixty 
years ago, neglect of the Scriptures in the 
families of Friends made way for the’ 
heresy and schism which, in this country, 
drew more than half of our members out 
upon the barren wastes. Not long after 
that event, in England and in America 
(through the efforts, in the first place, of 
English Friends), the inculcation of Scrip- 
ture truths in First-day schools renewed 
the evangelical foundation of the body ; 
while it maintained as strongly as ever its 
standard of spirituality, except in the 
‘* Beacon ” movement in Great Britain. 
Home and Foreign mission work became 
earnest in England, continuing for many 
years quite outside of the official action of 
the Yearly Meeting. This work grew in 
magnitude, until almost the whole body 
of the Society became identified with it; 
and now, the life of Friends in England, 
as a church, is no longer (to borrow words 
from the philosphers) habitually egoistic,but 
characteristically altruistic ; out-working, 
from the life of Christ within individuals, 
and within the body as a whole. 

More than twenty years ago, after 
Friends’ Bible schools had held several 
national conferences, the General Meet- 
ings began, each sometimes lasting several 
days at a time. Committees of Yearly, 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings were ap- 
pointed for ‘‘ Homéd Mission ” work, and 
several Yearly Meetings had also commit- 
tees on Foreign Missions. National co- 
operation was active in the Associated 
Executive Commi:tee of Yearly Meetings 
on Indian Affairs, Work, chiefly educa- 
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tional, among the Freedmen in the South, 
engaged the energies of many, including 
a number of members of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. 


We recall these familiar reminiscences 


at this time to emphasize the observation, 
that Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, as a 
body, is more than twenty years behind 
the rest of the co-ordinate bodies in the 
movement of re-animation. 
that many have felt like exclaiming, 
‘¢ Can these bones live ?”’ 
answer is a prophecy, in echo of prayer: 
*¢ Come from the four winds, O Breath, and 
breathe upon these slain, that they may 
live.’’ 


No wonder 


The Scriptural 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has, so far, 


officially discountenanced First-day schools 
among Friends. Two years since, it issued 
a document especially pronouncing against 
Women Friends’ Missionary Associations. 
Both of those movements are going 
on, the latter especially with increasing 
strength, among our members ; statistics 
showing a larger contribution to Foreign 
Missions from members of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting than from those of any 
other in this country. 
was fully shown this year, the body grows 
weaker and weaker ; church work without, 
and even against, official authority, grows 
stronger and stronger. 
to draw the legitimate conclusion? Phila. 
delphia Yearly Meeting, if it continues to 
live, must throw away its veil of unsancti- 
fied fear, and recognize the blessing ac- 
companying obedience to the command, 


Corporately, as 


Shall we hesitate 


«¢Go ye and make disciples of all nations.” 


It must accept and cherish general meet- 
ings, bible schools and foreign missions. 
We are greatly mistaken if this is not 


‘¢ what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” 

THE CONFERENCE of the National Re- 
form Association in Philadelphia, 4th mo. 
24, 25 and 26, brought together a num- 
ber of earnest and able men and women, 
enthusiastically concerned to bring our 
institutions and their administration into 
full harmony with Christian principles. 
Pure motives, intense convictions, and 
trained power of expression, made many 
of them eloquent: none more so than 
Frances E. Willard, whose theme was 
‘¢Woman’s Work for Christ.’’ 

Among the special truths elicited at this 
Conference were these: ‘* The kingdoms 
of the earth cannot have peace, until they 
seek it under the banner of the Prince of 
Peace.” ‘*The true basis of Church 
Union is co-operative work for Christ.’’ 
‘¢ There is no problem in the South which 








cannot be fully sulved by the power of 
the Gospel.’? ‘‘ Men talk of the ‘Chi. 
nese Question.’ It is the American ques. 
tion: whether or not America can deal 
equally and justly with all races of men.” 
‘*We must Christianize the Indian jp 
order to make him a civilized citizen,” 
‘‘When the Christian Sabbath falls, our 
country falls with it.” ‘* Our aim in re. 
gard to the saloon must be, not limitation 
but annthilation.”’ 

It is very encouraging, good medicine 
for faint-heartedness, to see and hear such 
noble men and women ‘‘stand up for 
Jesus.” One feels, in listening to their 
words, how strong, in human as well as 
divine elements, is the ‘‘ army with ban. 
ners” now marching toward the battle of 
Armageddon. It may not be very long, 
after all, before the day comes when 
it shall be proved, as one speaker told us, 
that, under the New Dispensation, there 
is to be not only a divinely ordained 
Church, but also a divinely commissioned 
Commonwealth of Nations; over which 
Christ is King. 








PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, 
As most of the members of this b ody reside 
either in the city and suburbs, or within its 
vicinity, near the railroads, the attendance is 
always large in proportion to the total mem- 
bership. While Philadelphia has not much 
over 5000 members, and Indiana about 20,- 
ooo, the number assembled at the session of 
the former Yearly Meeting appears to the 
eye to be as large as that of the latter at 
Richmond. Visitors observe at once a dif- 
ference in the aspect, and what may be called 
the expression, of Philadelphia from that of 
all other Yearly Meetings in this country. 
This aspect and expression are, of dignity, 
“weight,” cautious deliberateness; also, of 
constraint. Not one in ten, probably, of 
those present, feels free to express his feeling 
or judgment on the subjects brought before 
the meeting, Were somewhat of this heavy 
solemnity and careful deliberation mingled 
with the feeling of mutual confidence and 
fraternal liberty which is realized in other 
Yearly Meetings, the compound might be an 
excellent one for practical work. As it Is, 
obstruction often prevails over progress. _ 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting opened this 
year on Second day, 4th mo. 16, Aftera sol- 
emn silence, George W. Taylor spoke briefly 
on the duty and great advantage of fully 
obeying, especially on such occasions, the 
first and second commandments ; the burden 
of both of which is ove. Prayer was offered 
by W. O. Newhall, Clerk of New England 
Yearly Meeting. : 
After some usual routine business, the min- 
utes for the year of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were read. The most important recent work 
of this body has been the preparation an 
distribution of an Address on War, which 
was read in the meeting. Of this, more than 
63,000 copies have been printed, and over 
58,000 distributed ; many copies having been 
sent to ministers of other denominations, and 
over 600 copies to religious newspapers. 
cost of this work has been about $1000, A 
considerable number of responses and ac- 
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;nowledgments of interest in and apprecia- 
tion of this publication have been received 
from persons not members of the Society of 
Friends. 

The Meeting for Sufferings has authorized 
the publication of a Catechism for use with 
the younger pupils at Westtown School ; 
those who are considered too young to use 
with advantage Barclay’s Catechism. 

More than 2000 volumes, and about as 
many pamphlets, designed to inculcate the 
doctrines and principles of Friends, have 
been either sold or given away during the 
past year. The money value of the books, 
plates, etc., still on hand is estimated at 
about $20,000. 

Care has been given during the year to 
the Pemberton and Willits trusts for special 
purposes; and to the appropriation of the 
fund connected with the Charleston, S. C., 
meeting-house property. Out of this fund, 
several hundred dollars each were sent for 
building or restoring meeting-houses: four 
in North Carolina ; twoin Iowa; at West 
Branch and Paulina; one at Plainfield, Indi- 
ana, and one at Plymouth, Ohio.* 

Nomination of Committees, etc., occupied 
the remainder of this session. 


Third-day, 4th mo. 17. The Queries and 
answers to them were read and considered, 
asfar as the 4th Query. In connection with 
the 1st Query, remark was made upon the 
smallness and continued diminition of attend- 
ance at a number of Meetings within our 
limits. Richard Esterbrook said that about 
twenty of our Meetings are now very small. 
He had attended one Monthly Meeting where 
the only persons present were the clerk, as- 
sistant clerk and himself ; and similar occur- 
rences are not unusual, Samuel Emlen said 
that he knew of two such Monthly Meetings ; 
yet one of those has sixty members belong- 
ing toit. In view of this decline of Meet- 
ings, several suggestions or proposals were 
made ; to appoint a Committee to visit the 
smaller meetings; to adopt a minate to send 
down to our subordinate Meetings with the 
Extracts; to recommend to Quarterly Meet- 
ings to appoint Committees. James Whitall 
remarked that these measures have been re- 
sorted to again and again, without effect. 
He was coming to the conviction that there 
is no remedy—none, at least, that this Yearly 
Meeting will accept. He hoped that, if a 
Committee is appointed, it will take into full 
consideration the whole subject of the decline 
of our Meetings. The question of appoint- 
ing such a Committee was deferred until 
another day. 

Among those who spoke in this discussion 
was Rufus P. King, who dwelt upon our duty 
not only to seek our own welfare but also 
that of others; this being an important part 
of the work of the Church. 

On the answers to the Query referring to 
plainness of speech, apparel, and behavior, 
reading the Holy Scriptures, etc., Lloyd Bal- 
derston spoke of the propriety of distinct an- 
swers from our Quarterly Meetings upon 
Reading the Scriptures, instead of merging 
this, as is often done, with the other parts of 
the Query. 

Samuel Morris observed that it is possible 
for an inherent importance to be supposed to 
teside in what are called our peculiarities of 
dress and address, That which is of real 
Value is, the testimony underlying them. 
This is a testimony against the pride and 


vanity of the human heart ; which belongs to 
——_ 


*Itis significant of the present abnormal position of 
iladelphia Yearly Meeting as regards other portions of 


€ Society, that all the meetings thus aided in Lowa, Indi- 
ana and Ohio belong to the ‘‘ smaller bodies,’’ which have 
Separated from the Yearly Meetings in correspondence 


with each other and with London and Dublin Yearly 
eetings, 


that carnality which 1s not subject to the law 
of God, neither can be. Those of us who 
have the care of children may influence them 
in this direction best if we do not regard and 
speak only of that which is but the trame or 
shell, but show that there is a well-grounded 
testimony and principle to be maintained, to 
simplicity and truthfulness as Christian du- 
ties, 

Joseph Walton and Joseph Scattergood 
were reappointed Clerk and Assistant Clerk 
for the present year. 


Fourth-day, gth mo. 18. The Queries and 
answers from the Quarterly Meetings were 
concluded with. No Friends’ children ap- 
pear to be placed away from Friends. John 
H, Dillingham remarked upon the coming 
together of the inquiries concerning “ Hire- 
ling Ministry” and military service. Paid 
ministers naturally preach as they are ex- 
pected to do by their employers; and, as 
these do not want war to be denounced, this is 
a serious hindrance to its being discountenan- 
ced in and by the Churches, 

Charles Rhoads referred to the pressing 
competitions in business being increased by 
the tendency of large manufacturers and 
merchants to absorb more and more into sin- 
gie concerns, making it very difficult for 
others to succeed. This should be consid- 
ered by Friends in large business, as to 
whether they might not sometimes put limits 
to the extent of their operations, for the sake 
of young men especially, of less ample op- 
portunities, 

Samuel Emlen spoke very impressively of 
the awful lapses from honesty that have re- 
cently occurred among our own members, 
All of us are hable to temptation in one way 
or another. Small beginnings usually start 
the downward movement, ending perhaps in 
an irrecoverable fall. Surely compassionate 
feeling becomes us towards those who have 
thus brought misery upon themselves and 
much suffering upon others, and the lesson 
of warning should be heeded, to beware of 
the least unwatchful deviation from integrity. 

The Annual Queries were read, with their 
answers, Six elders and one minister have 
died during the past year. Two of these 
were between 60 and 70 years of age, and 
five of them between 70 and 8o years, 

After deliberate discussion a Committee 
was appointed to consi@er the subject of the 
decline of many of our Meetings, and, if way 
opens, to prepare an epistle to our subord « 
nate Meetings, and to appoint a Committee 
to visit them and their families, and to ap- 
point meetings among them. 

Dr. Richard H, Thomas, of Baltimore, ad- 
dressed us in stirring words. Fewness of 
those who attend our Meetings is not necés- 
sarily weakness ; there is no Scripture pro- 
nouncing it to be so, If those who are few 
will wait in the silence of all flesh upon the 
Lord, with their hearts altogether open toward 
Him, laying aside none of our princ‘ples, 
which are all precious, but in self-abandon- 
ment asking Him to administer those princi- 
ples through us, and not seeking only bless- 
ing for ourselves, but to be helpful to others, 
and coveting earnestly the best gifts, those 
Meetings so engaged must become attractive, 
and will assuredly become a means of bless- 
ing to their neighborhoods, 

Fifth-day, gth mo. 19. Meetings for wor- 
ship were, as usual, held in three meeting- 
houses in the city. The Yearly Meeting as- 
s2mbled for business 1n the afternoon, 

The Westtown School Report was then 
read During the last summer session the 
number of pupils was 166; a considerable 
reduction in the number of girls admitted 
being necessary on account of the unfinished 
state of the buildings. 










































The number at the Winter Session was 264 
pupils, including those of both sexes, The 
new buildings have all been completed, and 
appear very well adapted for their purposes. 
A well, more than 200 feet deep, has been 
dug, to furnish an abundant supply of water ; 
and also a large ice house has been con- 
structed above ground; $290,000 have been 
raised towards the cost of the new buildings ; 
but the expense has exceeded $300,000, all 
not yet having been paid.. About $30,000 
more will be required to meet the whole ex- 
penditure of the permanent improvements, 
In these, mere ornament, everthing super- 
fluous, has been carefully avoided. 

In the statement of the current expenses of 
the institution, it was mentioned that about 
$23,000 is the annual amount of salaries for 
Teachers, including $6,000 from the fund 
specially subscribed to increase these salar- 
ies. The annual cost for each scholar is es- 
timated at $239. It is proposed, on account 
of the much greater advantages than form- 
erly, as well as their cost, to add $10 per 
term to the charge for board and tuition; 
making it $180 per annum. This change 
was approved by the Yearly Meeting. Sat- 
isfaction was also expressed with the purpose 
of the Committee to preserve the School 
upon its ancient religious foundation. A 
new Westtown Committee was appointed by 
the Meeting, to serve for three years, 


A Report was read from the Committee 
having the care of the School for Indians at 
Tunesassa, in the State of New York. There 
are now 25 girls and 12 Soys in that School ; 
the average in all for the year having been 
36. It is thought desirable to arrange for an 
increase in the number of boys taken there 
as pupils. It was mentioned that the prop- 
erty there belonging to Friends, as purchased 
in 1806, then consisted of more than 600 
acres, Sales since have reduced it to less 
than 500 acres. It is in the neighborhood of 
the Allegheny and Cattaraugus reservations ; 
the Cornplanter reservation being somewhat 
more distant. The Indians inthe Allegheny 
reservation, 919 in number, furnish most of 
the scholars to the School under care of 
Friends. The two reservations together 
contain more than 2,400! Indians, their 
number increasing slowly. They are 
evidently improving in intelligence and 
capacity to take care of their own inter- 
ests, but still need aid and oversight in re- 
gard to protection from unjust legislation, 
and otherwise. In the discussion of this re- 
port, the proposition was approved, to place 
the Indian boys and girls, after a time of 
training in school, out in Friends’ families, 
for further acquaintance with the ways of 
our civilization. Also, the suggestion was 
favored to have some women Friends added 
to the Committee in charge of the Indian 
concern. The sum of $1500 was appropri- 
ated for the use of the Committee during the 
coming year. 

The Committee on Education reported 
that a considerable number of schools had 
received aid during the past year, in which 
schools were 174 pupils, mostly children of 
Friends. Less success than has been desired 
has been obtained in getting Friends’ chil- 
dren entirely into these schools; but need 
appears for still continuing the work. An 
appropriation of $1500 was made as request- 
ed, and a new Committee was appointed, 
mostly of the same Friends as last year. 

The Treasurer's report was read, showing 
a balance on hand of about $7000. $2500 
was appropriated for general uses, besides 
the amounts determined upon for the Indian 
and Educational Committees, making $5500 
in all, 

Sixth-day, 4th mo. 20. The special Com- 
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mittee to consider the decline of many of 
our Meetings made a report, including an 
epistle to the Subordinate Meetings, which 
was read, This was united with, and, upon 
its nomination, a Committee of thirteen 
Friends was appointed, who are authorized 
to visit Quarterly and Monthly Meetings and 
their families, and, as way opens, to appoint 
Public Meetings, either in co-operation with 
Committees of Quarterly or Monthly Meet- 
ings or otherwise. 

The reports from the Quarterly Meetings 
in regard to Education were read. From 
the summary of these it appears that there 
are 776 children of school age in the Yearly 
Meeting (against 806 last year). Of these, 
214 are at Westtown, 380 others at schools 
under care of Frignds, and 168 at schools 
not taught by Friends. 

The reports from the Quarterly Meetings on 
intoxicating drinks were then read, It is 
stated that 212 of our members have made 
some use of such beverages during the year; 
mostly of the milder, fermented kind, espec- 
ially cider, and occasionally ; very few using 
spirituous liquors. One Quarterly Meeting, 
and two Monthly Meetingsin other Quarters, 
were reported as clear. The number of 
those using intoxicating beverages in the pre- 
vious year was 249. 

Samuel Morris thought there was encour- 
agement in the apparent diminution occur- 
ring, the number after all not being very 
large, considering the temptations every- 
where abounding, particularly to young men. 
Another member remarked that, in this 
Yearly Meeting, young Friends are more 
generally clear of the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages thanour older members; some of whom 
find it difficult to give up the glass of cider 
to which they have been accustomed. John 
B. Garrett observed that, remembering the 
whole number of our membership to be 
but about 5500, of whom less than half are 
men, of the ages likely to be subject to this 
practice, about one in ten of these is the pro- 
portion reported as indulging in it to some 
extent. Let us hope that this number may 
‘soon be induced to abandon it, for their own 
sakes and for the sake of otners around 
them. 

Information was received that the Women’s 
Yearly Meeting had appo:nted a Committee 
to co operate with the Committee of Visita- 
tion just appointed in this Meeting. 

The business having now been all con- 
cluded, the meeting closed, with a time of 
very solemn, reverent, worshipful silence. 


—_——_———- e@e 





Home Courtesiges.—‘‘I am one of 
‘those whose lot in life has been to go out 
into an unfriendly world at an early age ; 
-and of nearly twenty families in which I 
made my home in the course of about 
nine years, there were only three that 
could be designated as happy families ; 
and the cause of trouble was not so much 
the lack of love as the lack of care to 
manitest it.’’ The closing words of this 
sentence give the fruitful source of family 
alienations, of heartaches innumerable, of 
-sad faces and gloomy home circles. ‘‘Not 
-so much the lack of love as the lack of 
care to manifest tt.’’ Not more than 
three happy families in twenty! and the 
cause so easily remedied! In the ‘‘ small 
‘courtesies of life’’ what power resides ! 
In a look, a word, a tone, how much of 
happiness or disquietude may be commun- 
icated ! Let us all think of it, and take 
the lesson home to our lives.—Se/ected. 
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The Foseph Sturge Mission School, tound- 
ed in 1865, with David G. Alsop as Superin- 
tendent, with eight male and sixteen female 
Teachers, has had last year 474 colored pu- 
pils; of whom 72 were adults; total, 194 
males, 280 female scholars. Though the 
average attendance was a little less than 
during the previous year, there have been 
numerous encouraging evidences of awaken- 
ed interest, and thirteen cases of professed 
change of heart, inciting those engaged to 
press forward. The scholars are systemati- 
cally visited, all the year round, by Sarah 
F. Crawford. Her work is considered to be 
very valuable to the School. Temperance 
work is occupying more attention than for- 
merly, and five’ meetings have been held, 
with an average attendance of 92 scholars. 
A Christmas entertainment and a summer 
day's excursion to Fairmount Park have 
given much innocent pleasure, with real 
benefit. Teachers’ meetings for study of the 
Lessons are held weekly, and -found to be 
very helpful. 

The Managers of the Locust Street Mis- 
sion-house, in which the school is held, de- 
siring to part with it, those in charge of the 
Joseph Sturge Mission have decided to take 
it and assume the responsibility of its main- 
tenance. This involves a large increase of 
expenditure ; but it is believed that the work 
should go on in that locality, and that it will 
be supported. The improvement manifest 
in the scholars is found also to extend, in an 
important degree, to their homes. Still below 
the class attending the school is a field tor 
new effort, “‘ white unto harvest.” 

Our space will allow of only a brief sum- 
mary of the other schools and classes report- 
ing to the Association. These are: The 
Muncy First-day School, Henry E, Warner, 
Jr., Superintendent, 5 Teachers, and 61 
scholars; Edgebrook Bible School, Samuel 
P. Nicholson, Superintendent, with 3 Teach- 
ers and 39 scholars; Germantown Friends’ 
First day School, George M. Warner, Super- 
intendent, with 4 Teachers, from which a 
Young People’s Bible class has branched off, 
leaving an average &ttendance, in a private 
house, of 21; Uchlan First-day School, 
Jacob M. Zook, Superintendent, with 2 
Teachers and 29 scholars; Wilmington Bible 
Class, led by Isaac T. Johnson, with an 
average attendance of 12 scholars; Haver- 
ford College Bible Class, \ed by Professor 
Myron R. Sanford, with an average attend- 
ance of 10 scholars; Haverford College Fel- 
lowshtp Meeting, under charge of Professor 
Allen C. Thomas, averaging about Io in 
attendance; Haverford College First-day 
School, held in the meeting-house, with Re- 
becca M. Thomas as Superintendent, 2 
Teachers and 16 scholars; and Haverford 
Mission School, under care of Professor S. 
K. Gifford and wife, held in the Public 
School-house near the College. Lastly, a 
Bible Class has been conducted, chiefly by 
Coleman L. Nicholson, on Fifth-day after- 
noons, all through the past winter, in Twelfth 
Street meeting-house; with an average at- 
tendance of about 20, though sometimes 
considerably larger in number. 

Looking over these reports, while the ag- 
gregate of numbers concerned are not large, 
and the work is very small in comparison 
with that of Friends’ Adult Schools in Eng- 
land, we yet feel that a blessing has rested 
upon it, realized both by Teachers and by 
scholars, It has been good for the members 
of the Society of Friends in Philadelphia ; 
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indeed, we do not see how any live church 
can do without encouraging and making the - 
most of it, for its own sake, as well as {op 
the benefit of those who need “the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” 01 
Third-day Evening.—Prof. J. Rendelj the @ 
Harris spoke on the Negative Virtue of at. held 
tention to our own welfare, and our Positiye Whi 
Duty to others, bury 
Isaac T. Johnson read a paper—« Wha Tl 
shall I do unto my Vineyard that I have not was 
done ?” with 
Rebecca M. Thomas followed with an the 
essay, on “ Our Duty to our Society; «And was 
He gave some to be Apostles and some Boa 
Prophets,’” &c. Indi 
Dr. Richard H, Thomas then spoke onthe con 
theme, “‘ Mark the Perfect Man.” rest! 
It would be impossible to represent the T 
substance of these communications, without Frie 
their written text, or a full report taken at the pars 
time, which we regret not possessing, All Mol 
were very interesting and impressive, It nee! 
may do merely to say that Professor Hanis are 


dwelt on the absence in Scripture of any 
commandment to love ourselves; any such A 














precept being, from our nature, superfluous, Uni 
Implication that it is right to love ourselves, diat 
is contained in the second commandment gav 
and elsewhere. But no one is going to earn Dat 
or win heaven by simply loving and taking sinc 
care of himself. “ Except your righteousness sect 
shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes exis 
and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter the cert 
kingdom of heaven.’ The “ average man,” has 
being a merely self-preserving creature, is con 
not fitted for heaven. Christ came from all 
heaven, lived, suffered, died, and rose again, Ind 
to make of men more than the average re- whi 
spectable man of the Scribes and Pharisees, Pre 
His righteousness, made ours by union with ma’ 
Him, will alone suffice, for this life and the lute 
hereafter. ow! 
Dr. R. H. Thomas set forth perfect man the 
hood as that of the original nature of man, onl} 
from which he has fallen, and to which he is allo 
to be restored by Christ. Life in Christis Stat 
therefore no “unnatural,” strained getting prin 
along, but the normal condition of humanity ; citiz 
in which every power is developed to its don 
best ; ever looking higher and higher, until dia 
“ we shall be like Him, for we shali see Him = 
as He is,” ing 
The attendance at this session of the Con- ben 
ference was larger than at any other fora pet 
number of years; filling the floor of the wor 
meeting-house quite full. Between the after- far 
noon and evening sessions, about two hun Fle 
dred Friends met at tea in the upper rooms #@ con 
of the meeting-house, giving opportunity for J the 
agreeable social intercourse. . 
eS tive 

ROLL round, strange year; swift seasons I 
come and go; of 

Ye leave upon us but an outward sign, me 
Ye cannot teach the inner and divine, the 
Which God alone does know; ests 
They're sealed till summers, winters,—all “Dp 
shall cease, thei 

In His deep peace. anc 

MULOCH. vie 
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Gop ‘‘seeth” and knoweth all things; # oh 
yet he permitteth those who love him best the 
. thor 

to be often and long afflicted and oi 
pressed, seeming as one at a ‘distance,’ 7 4. 
or ‘‘silent,”’ or ‘asleep ;” that is, regard Hi 4. 
less of what passes. At such times weatt Bi ow 
not to remit, but to double our diligent Hy __ 


in prayer, reiterating our cries, « Lord, * 


save us! we perish!’? Then will he ‘awake . 
and arise, and rebuke the winds and the #& jn. 


seas, and there shall be a calm.”’ 
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§' INDIAN AID ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PHILADELPHIA. 





On Fifth-day evening, Fourth mo. 19th, 
he annual meeting of this Association was 
held in Twelfth Street Meeting-house, Jas. 
Whitall being in the chair, and Richard Cad- 
bury Secretary. : i 

The Report of the Executive Committee 
wasread. It has been identified in its work 
with the Associated Executive Committee of 
the several Yearly Meetings. An account 
was given of the present condition of three 
Boarding Schools and ten Day Schools for 
Indians, with which Friends are more or less 
concerned ; besides some mission-work not 
restricted to those schools, 

There are now two Monthly Meetings of 
Friends in the Indian Territory, with six Pre- 
parative and nine Particular Meetings. The 
Monthly Meetings,of Grand River and Shaw- 
neectown, have 337 members, of whom 229 
are Indians, Seventy new Indian members 
were added last year. 

Alice C. Fletcher, Special Agent under 
United States authority, for allotment of In- 
dian lands, addressed the meeting. She 
gave a lucid explanation of the effect of the 
Dawes “ Land in Severalty” law, not long 
sinceenacted by Congress, Before its passage, 
security of tenure of lands by Indians did not 
exist, Notwithstanding many treaties with 
certain tribes, the “ right of eminent domain” 
has been held to give our Government entire 
control over the location and possessions of 
all Indians, Under the Severalty law, every 
Indian, and all the Indians of every tribe, 
which, according to the judgment of the 
President, is fitted for such an advancement, 
may have allotted portions of land for abso- 
lute title and possession ; though, for their 
own protection, held under guardianship of 
the Government for twenty-five years. Not 
only this, but an Indian obtaining such an 
allotment becomes a citizen of the United 
States.* As such, he is entitled to the same 
privileges and security of rights as other 
citizens ; and this sweeps away the autocratic 
domination previously exercised by the In- 
dian Agents. 

A great deal will have to be done in guid- 
ing and aiding the Indians in obtaining the 
benefit of this law. Special Agents, com- 
petent and trustworthy, are required for the 
work, and only seven such have been so 
far appointed by the President. Alice C. 
Fletcher, as one of these, has already ac- 
complished the allotment of lands among 
the Omahas; and has before her the same 
task with the Winnebagotribe. Both of these 
iibes are in Nebraska, near the Missouri 
fiver, 

Difficulties lie in the way of this process 
ofallotment ; opposition from scheming white 
men, and often opposition among the Indians 
themselves, in ignorance of their real inter- 
ests, A.C. Fletcher found it necessary to 
“pull up” the Omahas from the part of 
their reservation on which they were settled, 
and plant them on another portion of it, in 
view of the certain future development of 
value in that portion as compared with the 
other. Under this change, where, in 1883, 
there was not a foot of land under cultiva- 
tion, now 1000 acres are so, in farms inter- 
mingled with those of white settlers; those 
*t the Indians comparing well with those of 
the whites in condition, The Winnebagoes 
own 38,000 acres of land, but they have al- 
ee 
“(The statement has been elsewhere made, however, 
lat the Supreme Court has decided that an Indian can 
still only become a citizen of the United States by the 
Process of naturalization,: like other ‘‘ foreigners.” We 


shall be glad to be informed by those who know best 
vhether this is still the case.—-Ep. Frienps’ Review.) 
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most no money. It will be a most difficult 
operation to carry out their allotment ; but 
A. C, Fletcher expects to be able to effect it. 
To the Indian, it is the greatest of boons, as 
it enables him not only to own his land, but, 
as a citizen, to Possess himself. 

As to the general question of care of the 
Indians, A. C. Fletcher said, do mot let the 
Eastern schools for them go down. It is al- 
most impossible to improve them fully im 
masses,on the Western reservations ; they, or 
many of them, must be sent into the midst 
of our Eastern civilization. Also, do not let 
sentiment control reason so far as to send 
them back too soon to their semi-barbaric 
homes, Captain Pratt’s experience in scat- 
tering pupils from Carlisle among the homes 
and farms of the Eastern States has shown 
how much can be done for them in this 
way ; more than is practicable in any other 
manner, 

Captain Pratt was then introduced by the 
chairman, as one who has turned the sword 
into the plowshare, He spoke with simplicity 
and much energy of his work and the con- 
victions it has brought him ; especially in re- 
gard to the intermingling of Indians with 
our white people. For this, they must be 
separated from their savage associations and 
“ reservation isolation.” He also dwelt upon 
the economy of large support to such an in- 
stitution as Carlisle School; where he could 
now train a much larger number than are 
there, with the Government appropriation. 
Ecah pupil costs at present $148 a year ; some 
twenty dollars less than is allowed for each 
by the Government, 700 pupils would not 
be too many for the existing resources of the 
school. 1300 boys and girls who have been 
under training at Carlisle are now out on 
farms in Pennsylvania and _ neighboring 
States; most of them doing very well. 

Captain Pratt closed with a warm ac- 
knowledgment of the generous support his 
work has always received from Friends, 
Especially he recalled the first visit of Susan 
Longstreth, of Philadelphia, with another 
Friend, at Carlisle, when the school was 
opened, They asked him to make a list of 
things most needed for beginning the work. 
The list was made, and in a few days every- 
thing on it was sent to him. 

The meeting adjourned, after reappointing 
the officers of last year. 


ell 


MEETING ON PEACE AND ARBI- 
TRATION. 








On the evening of Sixth-day, Fourth mo. 
2oth, more than a hundred Friends gathered 
in the Twelfth Street Meeting-house, Phila- 
delphia, in response to a call ‘in the interest 
of Peace.” Joshua L. Baily was made chair- 
man of the meeting. 

Dr. James E. Rhoads gave an instructive 
discourse on “ The Christian Foundation of 
Peace Principles.” He took the ground that 
according to matural ethics, the instinct of 
self-defence would justity endeavors to save 
our own lives, even, if nceessary, at the ex. 
pense of the lives of others, War would, 
therefore, not be forbidden absolutely by 
natural ethics. Neither was it excluded by 
the ethics of the Mosaic Dispensation, It is 
important for us to understand that war is 
not intrinsically, necessarily and universally 
wrong, as otherwise we should discredit the 
revelation conveyed in the Old Testament. 
But the question for us is, what is the spirit, 
the teaching and example of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ? Most clearly, war is contrary to that 
spirit, teaching and example, 

Force may often be rightly used to pre- 
vent crime and preserve public order ; but 
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police service and war are altogether differ- 
ent. The purpose of police is to save life 
and property; that of war is organized 
murder; slaughter by machinery. On the 
ground of love for the souls of men, even of 
our enemies, we have no right to cut off the 
life of a human being, thus abridging the 
time of his preparation for another world, 
even to save our own lives. On this basis, 
and on no other, are we able to maintain 
that, under the Christian Dispensation, a/? 
war is wrong. 

Philip C. Garrett spoke especially on Ar- 
bitration, as shown to be a rational and prac- 
ticable substitute for war. Since 1831, fifty- 
six examples of the settlement of interna- 
tional difficulties by arbitration have oc- 
curred; in the majority of these instances, 
the United States have had a more or less 
direct interest. Appreciation of the value of 
this resort to avert the danger of war is grow- 
ing,in Europe as well as in this country. 
Even military men, as General Grant and 
General Sheridan, have expressed confi- 
dence in Arbitration as likely in the future 
to supersede war altogether. 

George Dana Boardman, D. D., a promi- 
nent minister of the Baptist church, was in- 
vited to address the meeting. He dwelt on 
the economy of arbitration instead of war; 
economy of money, of human life, of suffer- 
ing, bodily and mental, but most of all, of 
moral and Christian power. The absurdity 
of war, on rational consideration, is evident, 
How can a question of veracity or justice be- 
tween two parties be decided by trying which 
can kill the most men, or destroy themost 
property? To imagine such a manner of 
arbitrament to be right shows an amazing, 
though common, alienation of judgment. 

T. P. Stevenson, D. D., Editor cf the 
Christian Statesman, made some very for- 
cible observations on the present hopeful 
outlook for Peace. More and more, now, we 
perceive the growing power of a world’s pub- 
lic opinion, and a world’s conscience. The 
great Powers, to-day, do not, as once they 
did, enter upon a war without considering 
what other Powers, and the voice of the civil- 
ized world, will say to it. Moreover, the 
world’s conscience of to-day is increasingly 
a Christian conscience. Thus, in time, it 
may be hoped, war will be ruled out alto- 
gether, . 

After remarks by another visitor who was 
present, Professor J. Rendell Harris ad- 
dressed the meeting. Among other points 
of his brief but impressive discourse, most 
prominent was the emphasis placed upon 
the truth, that only under the law of perfect 
self-sacrifice can war be forbidden ; and only 
through acceptance of that law, by making 
Christ supreme, can war be brought to an 
end. 


(ome 


Look! the clay dries into iron, but the potter 
molds the clay : 

Destiny to-day is master—man was master 
yesterday. ARNOLD. 





> 





So far is charity from impoverishing, 
that what is given away, like vapors emit- 
ted by the earth, returns in showers of 
blessings into the bosom of the person 
who gave it, and his offspring is not the 
worse, but infinitely the better for it. 
‘¢ The liberal soul shall be made fat, and 
he that watereth shall be watered also 
himself.’»—(Prov. xi. 25.) The bread 
which endureth, as well as that which per- 
isheth, is his; and the blessings of time 
are crowned with those of eternity. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
Fifth month 13th, 1888 


THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
Matthew xxvi, 17—30. 


LEsSON VII. 


Parallel Passages—Mark xiv. 12—26; Luke xxii. 7— 
30; I Cor. xi, 23—25; John xiii. 1—30. 


Gotpen Text.—For even Christ our passover is sacri- 
ficed for us, I Cor. v. 7. 


‘¢ What the meal really was that Jesus 
ate with the Twelve, the same night that 
He was betrayed, is still a matter of dis- 
pute among scholars, and turns largely 
upon the question of the exact day of the 
month on which it was eaten. There are 
strong reasons for and against its being 
regarded as a celebration of the Jewish 
Passover. This much, however, seems 
clear, that in three Gospels it is distinctly 
spoken of as ‘ the Passover ;’ the disciples 
so regarded it, and prepared for it in the 
usual way (Matt. xxvi. 17; Mark xiv. 
12); our Lord spoke of it as the Passover 
(Mark xiv. 14; Luke xxii. 15); and, ac- 
cording to antiquarians (¢. g. Lightfoot), 
the usual method of conducting the feast 
among the Jews was observed. It was, 
therefore, evidently intended to be regard- 
ed as having the significance of a passover 
meal.”’"—R. H. Thomas: ‘‘ Are they 
Ordinances?”” This has an important 
bearing on the true understanding of this 
chapter. 


17. ow the first day of the feast of 
unleavened bread, t. é., the Passover, so- 
called, because in obedience to the Divine 
command at its institution (Ex. xii. 8, 15, 
17-20, 34, 39; Xili, 3, 6) leaven was 
excluded from Jewish houses during the 
time of its celebration. This was partly 
in commemoration of the haste with which 
they went out of Egypt, having no time 
to leaven their bread (Ex. xii. 34), but 
chiefly because leaven was typical of im. 
purity ; since fermentation is the incipient 
stage of putgefaction. See Luke xii. 1; 
I Cor. v. 6, 7, 8. Where wilt thou that 
we prepare for thee to eat the passover ? 
The Passover must according to the law be 
eaten in Jerusalem, and as before said, 
this sfecia/ preparation of a meal in the 
city,—an exceptional incident in our 
Lord’s tarriance there, for so far as we 
know, He lodged and ate at Bethany—is 
a strong proof that the meal so prepared 
was intended to have the significance of a 
paschal meal. 


18. Go into the city to such a man. 
‘* The Greek word is that used when the 
writer knows, but does not care to men- 
tion the name of the man referred to.’’— 
Ellicott. They were to meet a man ‘* bear- 
ing a pitcher of water,’’ and following 
him to see, in the house he entered, the one 
where they should make ready. The signal 
was probably prearranged and the master 
of the house himselt a friend of Christ. 
It was customary for the inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem to provide rooms where strangers 
could eat the feast. It has been thought 
that this ‘‘ large upper room ”’ (Luke xxii. 
12) was the same mentioned Acts ii. 13, 
where the disciples were assembled on the 
day of Pentecost. 
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19. And they made ready the Passover. 
Peter and John (Luke xxii. 8) were the 
two disciples sent forward to make the 
arrangements, The things to be prepared 
for the Passover meal would be, rst, the 
lamb, Ex. xii. 5, 6, which must be pur- 
chased and slain in the temple ‘‘ between 
the evenings ’’ (Ex. xii. 6 marg.), that is, 
between three and five in the afternoon. 
It must then be cooked and the unleaven- 
ed bread and the bitter herbs provided. 
The unleavened bread seems generally to 
have been made from the finest flour 
and great care was taken that it should 
be made in perfectly clean vessels and 
with the greatest possible expedition, lest 
the process of fermentation should at all 
begin. The bitter herbs might be endive, 
chicory or wild lettuce. They as well as 
the bread and flesh were dipped in a 
sauce (John xiii. 26; Matt. xxvi. 23) 
composed of vinegar and water, or ac- 
cording to some writers, of a mixture of 
vinegar, figs, dates, almonds and spice. 
They typified sorrow for sin. The wine 
used was red and four cups of it were 
provided at the paschal meal even of the 
poorest Israelite. It was mixed with water 
as it was drunk. The cups were handed 
round in succession at specified intervals 
in the meal. 

20. Vow when the even was come. 
Mark xiv. 17; Luke xxii. 14. After six 
o'clock, that is when the 15th of Nisan 
had commenced. He sat down with the 
twelve. The Passover was distinctly a 
JSamily feast and national only in the sense 
that every household partook of it. ‘* Had 
Christ intended to change the family char- 
acter of the feast surely He could have in 
vited some of His other followers (¢. ¢. the 
family at Bethany or others who must 
have been in Jerusalem at the time) to 
share it. Even were this impracticable a 
word from Him would have settled the 
tnatter ; but no such word was uttered, 
leaving us to conclude that it was not His 
intention to institute any church ordi- 
nance, but rather to sanctify the meal of 
the family, for He and His disciples 
formed one family, of which He was the 
head.”’—R. H. T. in ‘* Are they Ordi- 
nances?’’ Acts ii. 46. Rev. Ver. The 
manner in which they probably sat at the 
table is interesting. The divans are 
thought to have been arranged in the 
shape of a horseshoe around the table. 
The dispute mentioned in Luke xxii. 24— 
30 probably had reference to the order in 
which they should sit. We know from 
the narrative that John occupied the place 
on Christ’s right hand, sothat he could lean 
his head on His bosom, #7. ¢., at one of 
the ends of the horseshoe. Christ re- 
clined next as Master of the feast, and Judas 
probably claimed and occupied the third 
place. It thus becomes clear how Christ 
could speak to John and hand the sop to 
Judas without the rest hearing, and Peter, 
who in his impulsive shame had probably 
at Christ’s rebuke hastened to take the 
lowest seat of all at the other end of the 
horseshoe, would thus be directly oppo- 
site John and able easily to communicate 

with him across the table. 


| Fifth mo, 


21. And as they did eat. In op 
quence of the dispute above referred to 
Christ had risen from table at the time of 
hand-washing and given His disciples the 
practical object lesson of humility 
washing their feet. John xiii, 4—11 
Now as they began to eat in the clog 
communion of this His last meal with 
them the sense of Judas’ sin weighed op 
His heart. John says (xiii. 21) that He 
was troubled in spirit. The “ one of you” 
is very touching. 

22. Lord is it [? ** The interrogatiye 
particle employed is such that a negative 
answer is confidently expected. Surely it 
is not /, ts it ?’—Peloubet. 

23. He that dippeth his hand with m 
in the dish. Ps. xli. 9; Luke xxii, 21; 
John xv. 18. This simply repeats the 
statement in another form. The sign of 
the sop which Christ dipped and gave to 
Judas was for John only. See John xiij, 
23—26. 

24. The Son of man goeth as it is writ. 
ten of him. Ps. xxii.; Isa. liii.; Dan, 
ix. 26; I Cor. xv. 3; IIL John xvii. 12, 
He was God's gift ot love to us from the 
beginning. I Pet. i. 19, 20; Rev. xiii, 
8; Acts ii. 23, and He laid down His life 
Himselt for our sakes. John x. 18, &, 
Yet the sin of Judas was none the less on 
this account. See Matt. xviii. 7. 

25. Then Judas which betrayed him, 
&c. He must ask also, since all the rest 
were asking, or he would be noticed, 
Christ’s answer was probably spoken in a 
low tone, inandible to the others. Cf. 
John xiii. 27—35. 

26. And as they were eating. Prob- 
ably this was at the point in the feast when 
it was the duty of the Head of the house. 
hold to explain its nature and object. Ex. 
xii. 26, 27. And here it is to be noted that 
no words of our Lord about ¢he amb are 
recorded. The lamb surely was the true 
type of His sacrifice and had He wished 
(as is done in the Roman Catholic church) 
to perpetuate a sacrifice He might have 
done so by reference to the Lamb. But 
His sacrifice for sin was offered once and 
can never be repeated. Heb. vii. 27; ix. 
26; x. 26. Jesus took bread. Instead 
of the lamb which could be procured only 
at certain times He takes the commonest of 
all food, bread, the food which in some 
form or other is used by every one. He 
takes it at a family meal, an actual meal, 
not a mere religiousrite ; and by the expla 
nation He gives He forever sanctifies the 
everyday act of breaking bread. Further, 
although only in ome of the four Gospels 
anything is said implying that this is to be 
more than a single occurrence, in that one 
place the words used are what we should 
naturally expect if a common meal wert 
intended. Luke xxii. 19, 20. In I Cor. 
xi. 23—25 the words in reference to the 
cup are emphatic, *‘ This do ye, as oft as 
ye drink it, in remembrance of me.’ 
Note that the loaf is an especially beautl- 
ful symbol of Christ for so long as it r& 
mains unbroken no one can partake of it. 
Only as it is broken can we teed upon It 
1 Cor. xi. 24. And said, Take, eat, this 
is my body. See John vi. 48—58, where 
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Christ explains as clearly as human words 
an how we are to eat His flesh and drink 
ys blood. He says, verse 57, that we are 
live by Him in the same way that He 
geds upon or lives by His Father. In 
ohn iv. 34 and Matt. iv. 4 He explains 
that He lived by doing His Father’s will 
ind believing His word. To this agrees 
ohn vi. 63 where Christ definitely states 
that ‘the flesh profiteth nothing ”—that 
itis His words upon which we are to feed 
and His Spirit by which are to live. 

27. And he took the cup, &c. If the 
bread typifies the outward form of Christ’s 
humiliation, in which He did God’s will, 
and which was broken on the cross for 
ys, the wine signifies His blood ; His life 

wred out, His suffering for sin ; the 
sign of His death to sin. Drink ye all of 
i, So none are to be left out, each must 
bea partaker of this feast, for ‘‘ except ye 
eat the flesh and drink the blood of the 
Son of man ye have no life in you.” 

28. For this is my blood of the new 
testament (Heb. ix. 15—17) which ts 
shed for many for the remission of sins. 
Rom. v. 15; Heb. ix. 22. The Greek 
word here t:anslated ‘‘ remission,’’ is the 
same translated ‘‘deliverance,’’ and to 
“set at liberty,’’ in Luke iv. 18. 

29. J will not drink henceforth of this 
fruit of the vine. This was the last meal 
He would share with them before His 
death. His Father’s kingdom was on the 
pint of coming. Until J drink it new 
with you in my Father's kingdom. Itisa 
prophecy of the final joy and triumph of 
the saints, of which a foretaste is given in 
this world when we enter with Christ into 
His work. See Acts ii. 13, 15—18. 

30. And when they had sung an hymn. 
Probably the concluding Psalm ot the 
Great Hal'el. Ps. cxviii. It is a Messi- 
anic Psalm, especially speaking of the 
death and resurrection of the Messiah. 
The Psalms used in the Passover service 
were the cxiii.—cxix, inclusive. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Note that the Passover feast was 
kept by the Jews in families, mo¢ in a 
church capacity. So was Christ’s last 
supper with His disciples, and such also 
was the custom in the early church. 

2. Note that it was no mere religious 
rite, but an actual meal, and this too ap- 
plies in the early church. 

3. Christ took the commonest of all 
food that He might connect all food with 
Himself. He would have us remember 
His death for us whenever we meet around 
the social board, that all our lives should 
be sanctified, and that whether we eat or 
drink, or whatever we do, we should do 
all to the glory of God. 

4. Unless we know something of this 
spiritual feeding upon Christ we have no 

ein us, 


——— +o 


As to the afflictions which persons may 


suffer who are embarked in a righteous 


cause, they are intended to purge away 


the dross, and to refine them for the Mas- 
ter’s use. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 





Wasuincron, D. C., April 20th, 1888, 
The great event of the week at the Cap- 


itol was the opening of the tariff debate 
in the House of Representatives. It be- 
gan on Tuesday with great dignity and 
decorum. Nearly every member was in 
his seat, many distinguished visitors were 
in the crowded galleries, and much inter- 
est was manifested in the beginning of the 
battle which the Congressional war horses 
had so long been sniffing from afar. 


The first speech which presented the 


revenue reform side of the question, was 
made by Mr. Mills, of Texas, as Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee. 
The reply came from Judge Kelley, the 
acknowledged leader and exponent of pro 
tection. The discussion promises to be 
long continued and exhaustive. 
not be strange if it wears upon the public 


It will 


patience to some extent before a vote is 
reached. 
Senator Stewart, of Nevada, has intro- 


duced a bill granting a pension of $5,000 
a year to the widow of the late Chief Jus- 


tice Waite. He stated that the responsi- 
bility for the proposition was solely in 
himself, he believing that the widows of 
Chief Justices should be provided for in the 
same manner as the widows of ex-Presi- 
dents. 

Rev. Green Clay Smith, of Kentucky, 
who has recently accepted a call to the 
Mt. Sterling Baptist Church, is mentioned 
here as the probable Presidential candi- 
date of the Prohibition party. 


While speaking of this subject, I will 
quote from a recent editorial of a Wash- 
ington paper: ‘‘ High license and local 
option may put a temporary check on the 
progress of the prohibition movement, but 
will not discourage the honest and irre- 
pressible, zealots who are pledged to make 
relentless war on alcohol. This check 
will give the Republican party a respite, 
but cannot annul the decree that dooms it 
to disintegration through the instrumen- 
tality of prohibition fanaticism.” 


Any kind of license, high or low, is 
simply abhorrent to persons who regard 
liquor-selling as an infamous crime, and 
the number of such persons is increasing 
rapidly. They would as soon have laws 
enacted for the sale of licenses to steal as 
to have liquor licenses provided for by 
legal enactments. It is easy enough to 
call such zealots ugly names, to sneer at 
and deride their work, but sneers and 
derision do not diminish their number 
or their energy. They mean business 
and their cause has very significant stay- 
ing powers. The liquor traffic, in its var- 
ious phases, is the one topic that keeps 
near the front all the time. 

The Senate Committee on Foieign 
Relations have decided by a party vote 
that the Fisheries treaty ought not to be 
ratified. 

The American Alliance will hold a Na- 
tional Conference in this city on the 23rd 
of May, to which at least one delegate 
will be sent from every Congressional 
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District in the country where the organi- 
zation has established councils. 


The Alliance believes in the restriction 


of immigration to the extent of excluding 
its undesirable elements, and requiring of 
foreign born citizens a residence in this 
country of twenty-one years as precedent 
to the exercise of the elective franchise, 
but it prescribes no religious tests and 
makes war upon no church. S. 





oo —— 


From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 


PROPERTY. 


Referring to the statement in the Zed- 


ger of Thursday last that the body in occu- 


pancy of the Arch Street Meeting House 
must be in accord with the religious 
views of London Yearly Meeting, our es- 
teemed townsman, George Vaux, writes 
to the Ledger that ‘‘ the title deeds con- 
tain no such restriction, although there is 
a popular impression that such is the case.” 
He then goes on to say: ‘*The Arch and 
Fourth streets property wag the gift of 
William Penn to Philadelphia Friends. It 
was confirmed to them by patent dated 
about 1700, although the gift was made 
and possession acquired several years be- 
fore. This patent designates the meeting 
in Philadelphia to which the grant was 
made as the one in fellowship with London 
Yearly Meeting, of which William Penn 
was a member, and, of course, refers to 
the meeting as then constituted and not as 
what it might be years or centuries after- 
wards. The phraseology of the patent 
was, no doubt, due to the fact that at that 
time the Society of Friends had just passed 
through a serious crisis, which had resulted 
in a separation of the followers of George 
Keath, who had set up a separate meeting, 
which they claimed to be a meeting of 
Friends. Aithough this meeting had de- 
clined in numbers, and may: even have 
been almost extinct at the time the graat 
was made, yet the circumstances of the 
case were, no <oubt, too fresh in the 
mind of William Penn to admit of any- 
thing being done which would leave any 
uncertainty as to his intention that the 
Keathites should of have any interest in 
the property. 

‘¢ The writer does not intend to intimate 
that there is any substantial difference in 
doctrinal view between London and Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meetings as bodies of 
Friends at the present time. What he 
claims is, that the doctrines held by Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting at the time the grant 
was made, about 1700, must be the test as 
respects the title to the Arch street prop- 
erty, if such a test is to be applied, and 
not the views which may happen to be 
held by that meeting at a future time.’’ 








THE sweet experience of former deliv- 
erances g veth a comfortable assurance of 
protection in present and future dangers ; 
and this should cause us to fly for refuge, 
at all times, by strong supplication and 
prayer, to Him who is able and willing to 
save us from death. 
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A BIRD-SCHOOL. 


_— 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 





Down the telegraph wire, in the soft, golden 
shine 
Of the morning, I mark such a bright, 
chirping line— 
Tiny birds that are perched in a jubilant 
mood ; 
They have gathered from upland and mea- 
dow and wood, 
At the first flush of spring, 
And they twitter and sing 
Till the mild, deep blue skies with their 
melody ring. 


Not a leaf shows its emerald gleam in the 


sun, 
Tho’ with ripples of laughter, the silver rills 
run; 
Not the glance of a daisy is seen anywhere ; 
But the dear, trustful birds in delight linger 
there. 
“ Bitter days may be near; 
But their wee hearts ne’er fear ; 
For they know the sweet days can’t be far- 
off, my dear !” 


So, I speak to the little one close to my side, 
While she watches the rows of wee birds, 
wonder eyed. 
How she laughs at their eagerness ; then she 
cries: “ Look! 
Oh ! I wonder if each has a tiny bird-book ? 
I can tell by the din, 
That the singing school’s in, 


Where they learn pretty songs: Hark! 
they're going to begin!” 
—Zlndependent. 


New York City. 





eo 


THE DAYS OF CHIVALRY. 





Mid the oriel shadows dreaming 
Till the sunlight finds him there, 
O’er the page of Froissart streaming, 
Gilds with gold his yellow hair, 
Sheds o’er boy and book a glory 

As of days of long ago. 

Paints in rainbow tints the story, 

In our age’s afterglow. 

Heigh for the days of chivalry ! 

Of tourney and joust and minstrelsy ! 
When with smile or frown 

On the batt!es fought 

Proud dames looked down 

In the tennis-court, 

And with loud acclaim 

Rang the victor’s name— 

Heigh-ho! the days of chivalry! 


Heedless of his comrades calling 
Bides he in a far-off clime ; 

And the sun’s bright lances, falling, 
Lie in armor-halls of time. 

Fain would he a squire in velvet, 
Burnish arms of princely lord, 

Care for halberd, shield and corselet ; 
All for love, and not reward. 

Heigh for the days of chivalry ! 

Of tourney and joust and minstrelsy ! 
When with clash of arms 

Sounded war's alarms, 

And the stainless knight, 

In the morning light, 

Clad in mail 

Sought the Holy Grail ! 

Heigh-ho! the days of chivalry ! 


Were he but that hero puissant— 
Who so brave as a warrior bold ! 
Were he but that true knight-errant— 
Who so leal as a knight of old! 
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On his roan charger springing, 
He would gayly ride away. 

To the winds all sorrow flinging, 
Trolling blithe a roundelay. 
Heigh for the days of chivalry ! 
Of tourney and joust and minstrelsy ! 
When kings with pride 

Cast their cre wns aside, 

And to Syria’s coast 

Led a glittering host 

That in combat grand 

Won the Holy Land! 
Heigh-ho! the days of chivalry! 


Jeweled spurs thou yet mayst win! 
Dream no more, my iittle lad! 
Tilt with lance and javelin, 
Noble young Sir Galahad ! 
Clad in virtue’s gleaming mail, 
Leave the faults that life degrade ; 
Seek anew the Holy Grail! 
Wage ‘gainst wrong a fierce crusade ! 
Heigh tor the days of chivalry ! 
Of tourney and joust and minstrelsy ! 
Though the knights are gone, 
The right lives on! 
The lists are wide ; 
For honor ride ! 
And thy crest shall be 
Truth’s emblazonry— 
Heigh-ho ! the days of chivalry! 
— Wide Awake. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.— GREAT BrIT- 
AIN.—The statement that the Pope had issued 
a decree condemning the plan of campaign 
in Ireland is confirmed. He says he does 
so because he is convinced that the plan of 
campaign is illegal. He says he is also con- 
vinced that the Land Courts will reduce all 
unfair rents. Another circumstance that in- 
fluenced him, he says, is the fact that funds 
are extorted ‘from contributors to the plan, 
The Pope condemns boycotting as a practice 
contrary to justice and charity. The Na- 
tionalist members of Parliament are some- 
what agitated over this decree, and are 
eagerly conferring as te what steps are neces- 
sary in view of its appearance. 

The Irish Parliamentary party will take 
no steps in connection with the decree, but 
will leave the question on its merits to the 
appreciation of the people. The promoters 
and supporters of the plan of campaign do 
not expect that the decree will act as a seri- 
ous check to the enterprise. 

The American contributions to the Na- 
tional League during the past two weeks 
amount to £2000. The home branches dur- 
ing the same period contributed £387. 

The Liberals are naturally delighted at the 
result of the Lanark election. The net re- 
sult is 685 more votes cast for Home Rule 
than at the last general election, while the 
increase on the other side is only eight. 

FRANCE.— Notice has been given in the 
Chamber of Deputies of the proposed intro- 
duction of a resolution, signed by 112 mem- 
bers, representing the necessity of amending 
the present system of international law, and 
expressing a particular wish for an under- 
standing between France and the United 
States, with a view to obtaining the definitive 
acceptance of the principle of erbitration 
among civilized nations. 

President Carnot is at present staying in 
Bordeaux, where it is reported he has met 
with a hearty reception from all classes. In 
an address there he said that the manifesta- 
tions of sympathy which he had received 
throughout his tour were protests against 
everything that could serve the interests or 

encourage the hopes of the enemies of the 
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Republic, - He especially urged union of the 
Republicans as the only way to raise the 
forces of the friends of the Republic to the 
height of their requirements and to secure tg 
the toiling people the progress they ex 
The President’s remarks elicited hearty and 
prolonged applause. 

Charles Ferry was elected Senator the 
2gth ult. for the Vosges Department, defeat. 
the Boulangist and Conservative candidates, 

The Panama Lottery Loan bill has passed 
the Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 312 
to 132. 

A despatch from Nancy says a riot broke 
out there the evening of the 26th ult,, a mob 
of Boulangists attacking the students’ clubs 
with stones and other missiles. The dis. 
turbance continued till a late hour. A num. 
ber of policemen were injured. Several of 
the rioters were arrested. 

GERMANY.—Queen Victoria arrived at 
Charlottenburg the 24th ult. Several mem. 
bers of the Royal family received her at the 
depot. She paid a visit to the Emperor shortly 
after her arrival at the Castle. The reports ar. 
garding the reception of the Queen on the 
occasion of this visit to her daughter are 
rather conflicting. Some declare that the 
Queen has succeeded in smoothing out all ex. 
isting State complications, and that she was 
everywhere hailed with the most effusive 
manifestations of delight and cordiality, On 
the other hand it is stated she was coldly re. 
ceived, and detective vigilance was exerted 
to prevent a popular outbreak while she was 
in Germany. Her interview with Prince Bis. 
marck concluded most happily. By tacit 
consent it seems now likely that the Batten. 
berg marriage will not again be alluded to 
during the Emperor's life time. 

It is officially announced that Hrebert Bis. 
marck has been appointed Prussian Minister 
of State and Prussian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, 

The Emperor's condition does not change 
for the better, and there seems to be a com- 
mon belief that the official bulletins are more 
favorable than circumstances warrant, That 
the Emperor’s strength is constantly failing is 
conceded, and the terrible fever from which 
he suffers continues to come andgo. Ex. 
cept for about an hour each day the Empe- 
ror lies abed, being no longer able to spend 
his time in his library. 


DomeEstTic.—In the U. S. Senate the 19th 
ult, the South Dakota Admission bill was re- 
sumed; after debate, the bill was passed, 
yeas 26, nays 23,a party vote, Secretary 
Fairchild appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance the 24th ult., and opposed 
the House bill providing for the issue of frac- 
tional currency. He asserted that the ex- 
pense of production and the loss caused by 
destruction of previous issues of fractional 
currency had been so great that the currency 
had cost as much as the entire face value of 
the average circulation maintained, Public 
convenience, he said, did not require a re 
issue, nordid the people demand it. Frac- 
tional silver coin and the postal note system 
met practically all the purposes which frac- 
tional notes could serve. 

The President has nominated Melville W. 
Fuller, of Illinois, to be Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

It is estimated at the Treasury Department 
that there has been a decrease of $8,000,000 
in the public debt during Third month. 

The New York State Committee of the 
Woman’s Suffrage party have advices from 
their colleagues in Great Britain that seven 
women have been elected on the local Gov- 
ernment boards in Edinburgh, and that @ 
large number of women have voted at the 
Scotch parish elections, 
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A cyclone struck the east side of Pratt, 
Kansas, the 26th ult., demolishing several 
houses. A woman was killed, and several 

rsons were severely hurt by flying débris, 

Atrain of 23 cars, drawn by two locomo- 
tives, left Boston the 24th ult, for Chicago and 
other points west with more than 900 immi- 

ants, This is the largest human freight 
from Liverpool ever sent from Boston, 

Telegrams to the Wilmington (Delaware) 
Morning News from fifteen of the most im- 

rtant points on the peninsula in regard to 





the condition of the peach buds, give every 
indication of an unusually large crop this 
year, The tree¢so far are almost entirely 
uninjured. 

During a school exhibition ina hall ip 
Rushsylvania, Ohio, the 27th ult. the floor 
gave way and the entire audience, about 
4go, went down to the ground, a distance of 
twenty feet. Two were killed, and a large 
number injured, 


















Died. 


BELL.—At Rochester, N. Y., on the 16th 
of Third month, 1888, Sarah Bell, widow of 
David Bell, aged 82 years; a member of 
Rochester Mon:hly Meeting. 

She was a conscientious outspoken Friend, 
anative of Yorkshire, England, and attend- 
ed Ackworth School. 


WRIGHT.—On the Isth of Second mo. 
R, Anna Wright, wife of Morris P. Wright, 
in the 29th year of her age; a member of 
Indianapolis Monthly Meeting. 

When the summons came to resign all 
earthly ties, she was, through Divine grace, 
enabled to acknowledge “ The Lord knoweth 
best;” and afterward, to feel, and to say, 
“Thy will be done;” and committing her 
precious family to her Heavenly Father's 
care, calmly to await the time of her release. 


HAWKINS.—After a short illness, at his 
residence near Bridgeport, Indiana, Second 
mo. 22d, 1888, Layton Hawkins; a member 
and elder ot Bridgeport Monthly Meeting, 
Marion county, Indiana, in his 64th year. 

He was converted in a series of meetings 
held here some years past. He came to an 
altar of prayer, and found pardon and peace. 
He never regretted that step, and was ever 
ready to testify to the saving power of Jesus, 
He joined Friends in his 21st year ; and was 
married to Rebecca Kenworthy in his 24th 
year ; she with one daughter and three sons 
survives him, His end was peace. 


CHASE.—At Leesburg, Fla., Fourth mo. 
ad, 1888, Dr. Amasa Chase, a minister be- 
longing to Southland Monthly Meeting, He- 
lena, Arkansas, in his 66th year. 

This dear Friend was born in Providence, 
R, Lin 1823. In 1853 he moved with his 
family to Oskaloosa, [owa, and in 1863 to 
Shawnee, Kansas. In both these places he 
was beloved and respected, 

The winter of 1873 he spent in traveling 
with his wife, Lydia M. Chase, a minister, on 
4 religious visit through Southern Kansas, 
and part of Indian Territory; and in that 
year arrived at Southland College, near He- 
lena, Ark. Here the remaining 14 years of 
his life were spent, in the most part in mis- 
sionary work among the colored people. He 
and his wite, laboring under the direction of 
he Missionary Board of Indiana. Yearly 

eeting, traveled hundreds of miles, holdin 
Meetings and lecturing on temperance, bot 
it Arkansas and Mississippi. 

When the notice of his death was read in 
the First-day meeting at Southland College 
Many were the testimonies given of his Chris- 
lan example, the spiritual as well as medi- 
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cinal aid he had rendered, and of the loss 
which they as a religious and social com- 
munity felt. 


JEPSON.—Fell asleep in Jesus on the 6th 
of Fourth mo , 1888, in the 63d year of her 
age, Mary J. Jepson ; a member of Spring- 
dale Monthly Meeting, lowa, She was a 
loving and faithful Christian wife and mother, 
true to her God and His laws, She laid apart 
one-tenth of her income for the spread of His 
kingdom on earth. She bore a long and 
painful illness with more than ordinary pa- 
tience, often expressing her hope in God and 
Him alone, praising Him through all her 
suffering to the very close of life, “ She being 
dead, yet speaketh.” 


HUNT.—In peace with God and man, 
after an illness of one week, at the residence 
of Wm. F. Andrews, her son-in-law, in New 
Providence, while attending Quarterly Meet- 
ing, Louisa, wife of David Hunt, and relict 
of Jehu H. Pyle, in the 72d year of her age. 

She was the only daughter of George and 
Miriam Carter, late of Wilmington, Ohio ; a 
family remarkable for piety and devotion to 
the service of God and of the church. Her 
father and two of her brothers were approved 
ministers of the gospel, and other two 
brothers occupied the important station of 
elders. The deceased also had been a be- 
loved elder for some twenty years. We do 
not believe that she had a mortal enemy, 
and we question whether any one ever heard 
a harmful word spoken of her. 

She and her first husband brought up a 
family of seven children, three sons and tour 
daughters, all of whom with their compan- 
ions are church members, The remains were 
interred at lowa Falls, with appropriate re- 
ligious service on the 17th inst. We men- 
tion these things to magnify the power and 
goodness of the Lord to save and keep those 
that love and serve Him. 

































































































































































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
stre' and whvlesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight, 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


ROYAL BAKING PowDERCO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 
YESIGHT BY MAITII.. 
r of fi persons 
who cannot see a g optician 


ulists and physicians. Send 
pticians. 024 ( bestnut St,, Phila. 
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FAITH COTTACE, 


MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, 
GARRETT CO., MARYLAND. 
SARAH C. HARRIS, PROPRIETRESS.. 


Address, FRANKLIN, SOUTHAMPTON Co., VA., 
until June Ist; after that date, as above. 


“WALDEMAWR,”’”’ 


WOLF RUN, PENNA. 


Situated near Penna, and Reading R.R.’s ; Gane 
trains from N, Y. and Phila. Situation high, groun 

spacious, scenery varied; rooms large. airy, with 
open fireplaces, etc.; vine covered porches. A few 
hours by carriage from Eagle’s Mere. Address, 
H. M.S. TAYLOR, 4801 Leiper St., Frankford, Phila. 


Information can also be obtained at office of ‘‘ Friends’ Review.” 


BERKSHIRE. 


Ashley Hill Cottage, 


MT. WASHINGTON, BERKSHIRE CO., MASS, 


Good roads; lovely scenery ; beautiful ravines and 
waterfalls; elevation, 2000 feet. Home comforts. 
Terms, $7.00 to $10.00 Be week. Good reference. 

LINUS MELIUS. 


Address, . 
Copake Iron Works, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths. Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Open from Second to Tenth month. Thoroughly 
heated; hot and cold sea-water baths in the house. 
Passenger elevator ; extensive sun galleries. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet; in the 
midst of an extensive woodland park ; overlooking 
a wide and diversified landscape; mvigorating air; 
table and appointments excellent, Open April Ist 


to November. 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 
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House in Newport, R. I. 
For Sale frame house of 10 rooms, 
besides kitchen, laundry and bath room, &c. 
Corner of Washington and Chestnut, directly 
facing the bay; very desirable location, 
For sale at a bargain. Address, 


J. TRuMAN Burpick & Co., Newport, R. L, 
or ELEANOR TaTom, Cincinnati, O. 





YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1888. 


London Y. M., at London, England, 
23rd of Fifth month, 
New York Y. M., at Glens Falls, N, Y., 
25th of Fifth month. 
New England Y. M., at Newport, R.IL., 
8th of Sixth month, 
Canada Y, M., at Pickering, Ontario., 
2gth of Sixth month, 
North Carolina Y. M., at High Point, N. C., 
gth of Eighth month, 
Ohio Y. M., at Damascus, O., 
23d of Eighth month, 
Iowa Y. M., at Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
4th of Ninth month. 
Western Y. M., at Plainfield, Ind., 
13th of Ninth month, 
Indiana Y. M., at Richmond, Ind., 
26th of Ninth month. 

Kansas Y. M., at Lawrence, Ks., 
12th of Tenth month. 
Baltimore Y. M., at Baltimore, Md., 
gth of Eleventh month. 
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Surplus, $355,016 
Principal and interest both guaranteed by Capi 
business we have loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 
° interest. $7,056,800 of 
6% e | 9 have been returned 
to investors with- 
FOURTEEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
Weighing from 21 to 51 Pounds. Savings Cert tes always on hand for sale— 
ward, Full information regarding our various securi- 
GRAHAM,EMLEN & PASSMORE, | iss‘turnisned by 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
New York Mang'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 
FIRST MORTGAGE REAL 
O Estate Securities in Ohio and 
| O Indiana. These States have 








QUEEN 400.924 Puitaca. 


SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE & road in each county we loan in, 
SPY GLASSES | So that improvements are far advanced over newer 
TRANSITS.LEVELS | States, making our securities reliable. We have 
~ 2 laced about $4,000,000 in these securities, and had 
Saal) 7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence 
MICROSCOPES, |.here. Write for full particulars. 


MAGIC LANTERNS: ‘ . . 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 
Ww t Suitable Agents or Corre- 
ante spondents in the principal 


SCIENTIFIC 
Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm 


At APPARATUS OF EVERY 
. - DESCRIP TION 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

Mortgage Securities. Address, with refer- 
ences, 


HEMICALS ETC. 
HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE CoO.., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





Capital, $750,000 

tal and S us of $1,105,016. seventeen years of 

interest and principal 

out delay or the loss of a dollar. Estate 

In Savings Departments, in amounts of $5 and up- 

THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. ward ste the reais bepeteen, $300 and up. 
63! Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 

been settled nearly 100 years. 





There are over 100 miles of rail- 








JOHN J. WEAVER. J. SELLERS PENNOCK. 


WEAVER & PENNOCK, 


PLUMBERS, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTERS, 





YOUNG FRIEND DESIRES A SITU- 
33 N. SEVENTH STREET, ation of any kind; 2% years experi- 
(Cor. of Filbert,) PHILADELPHIA. | ence in drug store. Address, 
4a FIRST-CLASS WORK AT FAIR PRICES “@@ OFFICE OF “FRIENDS’ REVIEW.” 











PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, Des Moines. SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des Moines 
INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
e., Yo Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and "7 a 
© Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 9° 


THE PERFECT HAND 


Is a Hand-Syringe, 12 inches long. 
containing one quart of a chemical 
fluid, which, when brought in contact 
with fire, generates 1200 times its own 
volume of Ammoniacal Vapor that 
ABSOLUTELY EXTINGUISHES FIRE. 
It contains no Acid to produce cor- 
rosion! It will not explode! Safe! 
Sure! Simple! Always a! These, hung at convenient points through the house, can be instantly 
apeees, and the fire extinguished before any serious consequences ensue. No art or training required in 
their use. Any lady, or even child, can use them effectually. Every family should be provided, as they are 
a wonderful safeguard. Price, 12.00 per dozen. 


JOHN LETCHWORTH, General Agent, 420 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 


Also for sale at Wanamaker’s Hardware Counter, Basement. 
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a. A SAFE INVESTMENT 


FOR 


Trust Funds, 


SEER 


The Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage 
Trust Co:s 


6” DEBENTURE BONDS. 


Sold at par and accrued interest. 


Interest payable semi-annually, 


Philadelphia Office : 144 S. Fourth St, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 





PHOT 7RAPHER TO CLASS OF '85 Friends’ Sececr 
ScHoo.. SUCCESSFUL SITTINGS IN CLOUDY 

YEATHER BY THE INSTANTANEOUS 
PROCESS, ** * eee © 



















1206 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA, 





‘THIS CUT SHOWS OUR 


NEW SEWING LAMP, 


9% inches high. Holds r qt, oil, 
Makes the light of a large gas 
burner. 
PRICE, $1.25. 
Also a full line of Parlor Lamps, 
qeemeen, Rochester, Duplex, 
c. 


A, J. WEIDENER, 
36 South 2nd St., Phila. 





OF THE AGE 


EVERY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE IT 


Pac pie ETON Ne 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & 


RS AND SOLE MANUFR'S 
SW.COR.I2TH &MARKET STS. # 
% oy 2 c: PHILADELPHIA PA, 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TROST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHLA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, i865. 


CAPITAL, - - - - - - - - -- $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by 
law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 


of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Compan 
are invited to look into that branch of the Trust Department which has the care of this description of property. It is presided over by an officer learned in the laW 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


$20,115,023.49 


of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 


The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. 


DIRECTORS. 
Henry Haines, Richard Wood, James V. Watson, 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 
Richard Cadbury William Hacker, Chas, Hartshorne, 


T. Wistar Brown, Frederic Collin, 


Wm.Gummere, J. M. Albertson, 
Israel Morris, 


ASA 8S. WING, Vice President and Actuary. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, T 


‘rust Officer. 


Asa 8, Wing, 
Philip C. Garrett, 


Eli Jay 


. OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 


Justus C. Strawbridge 
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